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there’s the answer to every 
laboratory filing need in these 
interchangeable stacking units — 


@ *1° MICROSLIDE DRAWERS 


(for spaced or storage filing) 


@ +2" SLIDE OR TRANSPARENCY DRAWERS 
(for spaced or storage filing) 

@ DRAWERS 
(for x slides or index 
cards. Technilume drawer for built-in 
illumination optional) 


@ SHELF 


(for resting trays or drawers in use) 


@ FLAT-FILING CABINET FOR MICROSLIDES 


(slides lie flat in trays; dry quickly; 
are visible of a glance) 

@ FLAT-FILING UNIT FOR TRANSPARENCIES 
(2” x 2” of x for filing 
and instant viewing) 


@ ILLUMINATION UNIT 


fused in conjunction with Transpar- 
ency Flat-Filing for viewing) 

@ PARAFFIN BLOCK FILE 
(shallow drawers, with vari-sized 
knock-down cardboard containers) 


Everything about a Technicon Lab-aid file is de- 
signed to speed the work and improve filing effi- 
ciency. For example, the unique (patented) spring 
slide-spacers. Holding slides upright with plenty of 
air-space for quicker drying, they're still supple 
enoug’ to spread like this, so you can easily file or 
find a slide. If you want more capacity for close- 
packed, permanent storage, you simply remove the 
spacer, which gives you room for approximately 
6500 slides in a single 19” x 19” x 5” unit — up to 


*Single cabinets can comprise variable assem- 45% more capacity. 
blies of any of these drawers, thanks to the 
wale. Cision. To find out more about this efficient system for 


laboratory filing, send the coupon below. 


Lb system 


THE TECHNICON COMPANY 
215 East 149th St., New York 51, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of the ‘‘LAB-AID" filing system, 


Name 


Address 
City 
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Look for these 
Saunders Books 
at the A.A.A.S. 
Convention-- 
Booth +302 


Villee—Biology: 
The Human Approach 


Romer—The Vertebrate Body 
Hunter & Hunter—College Zoology 


Allee, Emerson, O. Park, T. Park 
& Schmidt—Animal Ecology 


Prosser et al._—Comparative 
Animal Physiology 


Turner—Endocrinology 


DeRobertis, Nowinski & 
Saez—General Cytology 


Gardner—Neurology 
Frobisher—Bacteriology 


Marshall-Lazier—Human Anatomy 
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Heilbrunn—General Physiology 
Arey—Developmental Anatomy 
Maximow & Bloom—Histology 
Weatherwax—Plant Biology 


Palmquist & Petry—Botany 
Laboratory Book 


Noller—Chemistry of Organic 
Compounds 


Noller—Textbook of Organic 
Chemistry 


Abernethy—Organic Chemistry 


Clark, Nash & Fischer— 
Quantitative Analysis 


Heisig—Qualitative Analysis 


Harrow—Biochemistry 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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DESIGNED FOR GREATER UTILITY . 


. VERSATILITY 


Gi 3” of Worki 
AMATING CLARITY “te Patton, 


tional Value! 


Eye- Piece 
focusing. 3- 


finish. Workin 
jective to obj 


Swings To Any Position . .. Easily, Quickly! 


A remarkable Instrument! Excep- age J any work, dissection, tool- 
Prism Erectors give ete. 

you an erect image—exactly as your power” while looking through Micro- 
eye sees it, not upside-down as in scope. The Instrument is 6)” long 
an ordinary Microscope. Ramsden with base 7” x 9”. Only because we 
rmits fine precision were able to utilize some war surplus 
lement color corrected 
— 1” diameter. Microsco 
body is of brass with black crackle $75.00—at this special low price. 


to be carried on “under 


parts are we able to offer such a 
fine Opticai Instrument—easily worth 


distance from ob- ‘ 
is almost 3”, which Stock No. 970-W ..... $29.50 Postpaid 


DON’T MISS THIS BARGAIN e SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


LOOK AT THESE BARGAINS! 


MOUNTED PROJECTION LENS—Speed F/1.9 . . 
mm. $22.00 value for $7.50. Low Reflection Coated. " Ueed Zz 
8 or 16 mm. “Movie Projectors . or to make a Desk Viewer 


or Editor ... for 16 mm. Micro-film Reader .. . for Con- 
tour l’rejector for very small items. 


LENS CLEANING TISSUE—Ist quality, sheet size 11” x 74%”. 
Maude to Gov't, spec. Free of abrasives. High 
Stock #721-W .......... 500 sheets .......... $1.00 Postpaid 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Consist of all somoenees lenses 
ou need to make the following size project 
iteck #4029-W—35 mm. $2.85 Pos 
4038- W $3.35 
$3.35 Postpaid 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 


Sheet Polarizing Material— 
Steak #601-W ...... Pair of 1” dia. Circles ...... 20¢ Pstpd. 
Stock 7602-W ...... Pair of 2” dia. Circles ...... 35¢ Pstpd. 


SO MUCH for SO LITTLE! 


SIMPLE LENS KITS!—kits include plainly written, illustrated 
booklet showing how you can build lots of optical items. 
Use these lenses in experimental optics, building TELE- 
SCOPES, low power Microscopes, 


Stock #2-W—10 lenses $1.00 Postpaid 
Stock 35-W—45 lenses .... $5.00 Postpaid 
Stock 7£10-W—80 lenses ..... $10.00 Postpaid 


MOUNTED ANASTIGMAT LENS—Free booklet with your 

order: “How to Make Your Own Enlarger.” 

Speed f/7.7, focal length approx. 127 mms. Suitable for pic- 

tures, negatives, | positives up to 3% x 4%”. 

Btock NO. $7.50 Postpaid 

TERRIFIC BARGAIN! BUBBLE SEXTANT 

BRAND NEW and with Automatic Electric Averaging Device 

os Illuminated Averaging Disc for nighttime use. Govt. 
t $217. Though brand new, we have re-checked Bubble 

ond Collimation and ey rfect working order. 

Price includes wooden ent. Full directions for 

use accompany each shipmen 


NON - ABSORBING BEAM - SPLITTING MIRROR — Latest 
develo Po Crenny flat to % wave length. Size: 
1-15/16” x 2-15/16"—%” thick. Reflects a 50% 
and transmits red fim whic 50%. No light is absorbed. 
Has a three — film which accomplishes non- res. 


POCKET HEAT 

weather! HAND WARMER 
‘“ Unique Xmas gift. Keeps hands warm in 

coldest weather. Works by itself —no 

wires, no batteries. Magic heater element 

reacts with fuel, stays warm 24 hrs. at a 

time! Absolutely safe. Practical, proven! 


Stock #98-W ..... +.» Only $2.49 Postpaid 


RONCHI RULINGS 
BLACK LINE GRATING 


Plate glass with etched pane black lines—space between 
the lines is sane of the ruled line itself. Nor- 
mally cost $4.00 t yy 


2 in, x 2 in, 

Lines nes 

No. Per In. Price No Per In, 
2122-W 65 $ .75 2133-W 65 $1.50 

2126-W BS 2134-W 1 

2127-W 110 1.00 2138-W 110 2.00 
2128-W 120 1.00 2137-W 120 2.00 
2129-W 133 1.00 2138-W 133 2.00 
1.00 2139-W 150 2.00 
2131-W 175 1.00 2140-W 175 2.00 


All above sent Postpaid. 


8 Power ELBOW Telescope 


OUR PRICE $27.50 
Big 2” diameter objective. All 
lenses Achromatic. Amici 
— e the image. 4 
uilt-in filters—clear, amber, 


anteed for rfect working 
Gov't Cost order. Wel Weight 6 Ibs. 


$200! 


BUBBLE SEXTANT—TYPE A-8A. Excellent condition but 
may be slightly used. Hach has been carefuly checked ast 
collimated. Averaging device for nighttime use. Carr 
Case and instruction booklet included. Gov't 
$325.00 Stock $32.50 Postpaid 

TELESCOPE EYE-PIECE—Consists of 2 Achromatic lenses 

F.L. mm, in a metal mount. 
5 Stock #5140-W .......... $4.50 Postpaid 


IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 
We Hove Literally Millions of War Surplus 
— ond Prisms for Sole ot 


GRDER BY STOCK NO. 


‘ices. Ni 


\Wite for FREE CATALOG 
, EDMUND 


Types of 


ORP., BARRINGTON, N. J. 
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; Joint Tension Fully Adjustable | 
A TRULY FINE Sf 
Worth $75.00 
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AAAS Meetings 


eager we live in an epoch of security restric- 
tions, which limit areas of free and untrammeled 
scientific discussion, professional organizations do not 
seem to be victims of inhibition. During 1951 chemists, 
medical scientists, doctors, and dentists assembled in 
conventions that dwarfed the average AAAS meeting, 
and even the petroleum geologists turned out in num- 
bers that rivaled attendance at the Association’s 
Cleveland convention a year ago. An analysis of com- 
parative statistics prompts one to wonder why Asso- 
ciation meetings have earned the reputation of being 
large. The Philadelphia meeting, from all indications, 
will be a normal meeting; and so far as preconvention 
facts and figures permit predictions, only one record 
will be broken—the number of participating organiza- 
tions will be greater than ever before. 

Seventy-one of them are taking part in the pro- 
gram. Not all are affiliated with the AAAS, but more 
than 25 per cent of the affiliated and associated so- 
cieties will sponsor or cosponsor functions of one kind 
or another. This figure contrasts with anticipated 
individual attendance, which will probably approxi- 
mate 11 per cent of the Association’s membership. 

The participating groups have a variety of reasons 
for joining in the 1951 meeting. Local organizations 
have generously cooperated in planning many activi- 
ties and have scheduled a few functions of their own. 
Several societies have arranged their annual meetings 
to coincide with the AAAS convention. Others, like 
the Society of the Sigma Xi, the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, RESA, the National Geographic 
Society, are continuing traditional functions as a 
service to those scientists who attend. Many groups 
are providing their members in the North Atlantic 
states with opportunities to read and to hear papers 
in their own fields. But practically all have another 
objective: Association meetings provide opportunities 
for that most difficult type of interecommunication 
among scientists—communication across the bound- 


Gladys M. Keener 
Executive Editor 0 
AAAS EDITORIAL BOARD 
(Terms Eapire June 30, 1952) 


Howard A. Meyerhoff, Chairman 
William R. Amberson Karl Lark -Horovitz 
Bentley Glass Lorin J. Mullins E> 


* </ F. A. Moulton, Advertising Representative 


aries of individual disciplines, not simply to impart 
information, but to inspire cooperation. 

That this is a factor of some importance in indue- 
ing organizations to join with the AAAS at Philadel- 
phia is evident from the number of joint sessions 
cosponsored by two or more groups. More than a third 
of the individual meetings are in this category. Even a 
casual analysis of the many symposia (Scrence, 114, 
521 [Nov. 16]) and of the Summary of Events in the 
pages that follow reveals how many subjects refuse 
to stay in disciplinary compartments. The most sig- 
nificant advances in science will be in interdisciplinary 
areas for some time to come, and it is here that the 
Association can render its greatest service. 

At St. Louis in 1952, to conclude a year in which 
engineers will observe the centennial of engineering, 
the AAAS will try to assess the contributions of 
science and mathematics to engineering and industry. 
It will not be amiss to consider the stimulus the 
sciences have received from engineering and industry, 
where necessity has frequently mothered not only the 
proverbial inventions, but also discoveries in basic 
scientific principles. The theme of the meeting is one 
that invites the active participation of scientists and 
societies in all fields. 

Meanwhile the business of “putting science back 
together” will go on in the Divisions. During the week 
of May 4, Southwestern members will assemble at 
Boulder, Colorado; the Pacific Division will gather at 
Corvallis, Oregon, June 16-21; and the Alaskans are 
planning another September conference. Specialties 
will not be neglected at any of these meetings, but 
even where they comprise the subject matter of meet- 
ings, as they do in the Gordon Research Conferences, 
the major concern is synthesis—the specialists strive 
to put together the fragmentary results they have 
achieved in their individual laboratories into a co- 
herent whole. Whatever attention may be given the 
parts, Association members are trying to comprehend 
the whole. 

Howarp A. MEYERHOFF 
Administrative Secretary, AAAS 


SCIENCE, founded in 1880, is published each Friday by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science at the Business Press, 10 McGovern 


Lancaster, Pa., January 13, 1948, under the = of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for ma‘ling at the special rate postage pr Act of February 
28, 1925, embodied in Paragraph (d-2) Ase 34.40 P. L. & BR. of 1948. 

All correspondence should be sent to SCIENCE, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. The AAAS assumes no responsibility for the safety 
of opinions butors. Four weeks’ 


notice is required for change of address, and an address stencil label from « 
recent issue must be furnished. Claims for a missing number will be allowed 
only if received within 60 days from date of issue. 


single copies, foreign postage, outside the 
Pan-American Union, $1.00; Canadian postage, $.50. 
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Size 1 Model SBV 


Size 2 Model V 


Two New Centrifuge Models 


New International Size 1 Model SBV and Size 2 Model V Centrifuges embody the many 
time-proven features found in their predecessors — the Size 1 Type SB and Size 2 machines 
—and in addition incorporate important engineering improvements. A transformer-type 

controller replaces the resistance rheostat heretofore used and the Centrifuges are now 
ipped to you mounted on a permanently attached sub-base equipped with casters. 


Speed Controller 


Stepless, uniform speed control throughout 
the entire range is achieved and troublesome 
heating of — and heat radiation from — the 
controller is eliminated. Controller and two- 
hour automatic timer are mounted in an at- 
tractive enclosing cabinet conveniently lo- 
cated on the side of the Centrifuge steel guard. 


Sub-Base Mounting 


No assembly of any kind is necessary. No 
separate portable stand to bother with. 
Simply uncrate the completely assembled 
unit, wheel it to the electric outlet and plug 


it in. Specially designed vibration dam: 
eners, incorporated in the sub-base, provide 
maximum absorption of horizontal and vertical 
vibration and prevent their transmission to the 
floor of the laboratory. 


Accessories 


All interchangeable heads, shields, cups, 
and attachments listed for the discontinued 
SB and Size 2 machines fit the new models. 
Thus the Model SBV and Model 2V offer the 
same versatility and adaptability to your re- 
quirements. Send today for descriptive Bulle- 
tins V-1 and V-2 containing complete details. 


1284 SOLDIERS FIELD ROAD, BOSTON 35, MASS. | be 
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PYREX brand volumetric ware now marked with 
an “A” indicates manufacture to Class A capacity 
tolerances as prescribed by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

When you see the “A” you know you're using 
volumetric ware of guaranteed accuracy—accuracy 
that eliminates costly, time-consuming errors. 

What's more, you have all the advantages of 
PYREX brand glass No. 7740. Its balanced prop- 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


on PYREX” Volumetric Ware 


erties of thermal shock and corrosion resistance, 
chemical stability and durability mean long, eco- 
nomical service. 

So, for guaranteed accuracy and greater economy, 
be sure your volumetric ware has both the PYREX 
trademark and the “A” for accuracy. Your lab- 
oratory supply dealer stocks Corning’s complete 
line of volumetric ware for your convenience. Call 
him today! 


CORNING, N. Y. 
Corning meant research ie 


1851 « 100 Years of Making Glass Better and More Useful « 1951 
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Has Smooth, Uniform 
Pneumatic Movement 


Affords new simplicity and flexibility for micro-studies in biological or chemical technics 


Improved de Fonbrune Micro- 
Forge With Binocular Body 


Specifically developed for 
use in the fabrication of simple 
and intricate micro-tools of glass 
or metal under controlled con- 
ditions. Use of the de Fonbrune 
micro-forge is recommended 
with any type micromanipula- 
tor. The forge is now built 
with binocular stereoscopic 
microscope. With this modifi- 
cation, the image is observed 
erect—not inverted—in three 
dimensions, an important fac- 
tor in rapid, accurate work. 


The de Fonbrune micromanipulator, incorporating a pneu- 
matic pump system, has proved exceptionally satisfactory for 
micro-studies in many fields. In the biological sciences the 
de Fonbrune instrument is used in cell dissection and isolation 
. . » Micro-injection and operation on the protozoa . . . pH 
studies on living cells . . . isolation and transfer of single bac- 
teria, etc. This flexible instrument has proved equally service- 
able in study of fibers and yeast cells, in investigating oils, 
rust deposits, colloidal, and other materials. 


Manufactured under exclusive license of the French patents, 
the de Fonbrune micromanipulator consists of a manipulator 
and receiver. These units may be used with any type of 
microscope . . . arranged for right or left hand operation. In 
use, the micro-tool is mounted on the receiver. Impulses from 
the pneumatic pumps of the manipulator are transmitted to 
the tool through sensitive metallic membranes. Within a range 
of 3 mm, the micro-instrument may be moved in any plane or 
angle by a single control. Ratio of displacement of control 
lever and micro-tool may be adjusted from 1:50 to 1:2,500 
depending on range desired. 


Write for prices and descriptive bulletin T114. 


DIVISION OF A. S. ALOE COMPANY 
5655 Kingsbury «© St. Lovis 12, Missouri 


; de Fonbrune ¢ 
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Your choice of 


VISO-CARDIETTE 


While designed primarily as a direct-writing clinical 
electrocardiograph that can quickly record a// accepted 
leads, this oldest member of the “‘Viso family”’ will also 
register a other phenomena, using suitable 
t Its proven recording 
principles guovide the basis for the design of the 1-, 2-, 
and 4-channel systems below. These instruments fea 
ture standard “Viso” advantages: immediately visible, 
permanent records traced by heated stylus (no ink) on 
plastic coated, continuous chart paper; ding in 
Sanborn Viso’’ denotes true rectangular coordinates; independent timing; 
and simplified control. The recording paper speed of 
Viso-Cardiette is 25 mm/sec. Paper width is 6 cm with 
a 5 cm recording area. 


1-, 2-, or 4- channel 


systems — each with 


all the advantages 


that the famous name 


VISO RECORDER (SINGLE CHANNEL) 


A simple and lower cost means of securing all the 
of the Viso-Cardiette (described 
above), ‘when electrocardiography is not a requirement, 
is offered in this assembly. The system comprises a 
single-channel recording unit, patterned closely after 
that of the Viso-Cardiette, and assembled in one case 
with either a General Purpose or Strain Gage Amplifier 
which are interchangeable as described at the left. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY 
of Preamplifiers and 
Amplifiers permits 
recording of many 
different types 
of phenomena. 


TWIN-VISO CARDIETTE (TWO-CHANNEL) 


The two channels of the Twin-Viso operate inde- 
pendently of each other, but register simultaneously 
on one Permapaper record. Or, one channel may be 
used alone, with 1-channel recording Permapaper. A 
standard, “built-in” feature of the Twin-Viso is a 
choice of ten paper speeds which may be selected at 
will by the operator thru a quick and simple inter- 
changing of sets of gears. These speeds are in pairs of 
5 and 0.5, 10 and 1, 25 and 2.5, 50 and 5, and 100 and 
10 mm/sec. Either speed of any pair selectable at will 
by panel control. Standard “Viso” recording ad- 
vantages (described above) are inherent in the Twin- 
Viso and the Poly-Viso Cardiettes, and to them is 
added manually or d code 


POLY-VISO CARDIETTE (FOUR-CHANNEL) 


This multi-channel research recorder provides for one-, 
two-, three-, or four-channel registrations on one 
record, using Permapaper of appropriate widths. The 
Poly-Viso operates under the same principles as the 
Viso- and Twin-Viso Cardiettes described above and 
offers a “built-in” choice of eight papet speeds: 50, 25, 
10, 5, 2.5, 1.0, 0.5, and 0.25 mm/sec., all selectable by 
panel control. 


— 


Any of the recording channels 
in the three systems at the 
right may include either a 
Strain Gage or General Purpose 
Amplifier, or the latter in com- 
bination (in 2-, and 4-channel 
systems) with either AC or DC 
Preamplifiers. _ For, any of the 

's or Pr ifiers pro- 
vided for in a system may be 
quickly removed from its place 
in the system and as quickly 
replaced with an alternate 
type. 


RECORDERS AND AMPLIFIERS 
ARE AVAILABLE SEPARATELY 
The Recorders, Amplifiers and Preamplifiers 
of which the above complete systems ore 
comprised may be obtained seporately, to 
be combined or integrated by the user with 
other equipment. 


For descriptive litera- 
ture or information of 
any kind about this C0 CAMBRIDGE 39 
equipment, address »« MASSACHUSETTS 
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Metallograph 


Universal 


In the Panphot, Leitz offers the perfect combination of research n :ro- 
scope and reflex camera for the metallurgical research labcratory. 
Operating parts for observation and photomicrography are right at 
hand, and you can change from one to the other quickly and dependably 
++» Without moving from your chair. Light source, microscope and camera 
are permanently aligned in a single, easy-to-use instruinent. 


Designed to meet a wide range of needs, the Panphot permits the use of 
reflected light, darkfield illumination and polarized light. A full line of 
accessories is available to equip the instrument for all types of photo- 
micrography, photomacrography and for drawing and projecting micro 
images. The Panphot takes 34%” x 44%4" or 4" x 5” plates or cut film for 
both black and white and color work. 


Another of the famous Leitz microscopes, recognized everywhere as 
the finest microscopes made anywhere. 


For details, write Dept. SC — E. LEITZ, Imc., 304 Hudson Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
LEITZ MICROSCOPES «+ LEITZ SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
BINOCULARS « LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
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2 Microscope, camera and light source in one convenient unit! 
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The demonstration units, DU-1A and DU-2A, have 
been designed as inexpensive, light weight, modern 
instruments for use in demonstrating nuclear 
radiation processes. In addition, both instruments can 
be used as inexpensive laboratory monitors, 
detectors of lost radioactive samples, and with 
suitable calibration as survey meters. 


These instruments may be extended to alpha 
detection, with the use of NRC alpha 
scintillation GM Tubes—Bul. GMS-40. 


DU-1A—$80.00 complete with 
Model NRG-40 beta/gamma GM tube 
and radioactive source. 


FEATURES 


Beta, Gamma detection, 

Independent control for aural volume, 

Electron Ray Tube for visual indication, 

High voltage continuously variable (100—1000) volts, 

Metered high voltage and counts per minute 
(DU-2A only), 

External provision for oscilloscope presentation, 

Probe (in plastic case), with three foot cable, 
clipped onto hinged top. 

115 volts; 60 cycle imput, 

Weight:—DU-1A—8 Ibs. DU-2A—$100.00 complete with 

DU-2A—10 Ibs. volts and counts/minute meter, 


Model NRG-40 beta/gamma GM tube 
and radioactive source. 


Write for additional information concerning these instruments, and our other nucleonic detec- 
tion equipment. 


See our display at the 118th Annual Meeting of the AAAS in Philadelphia December 27-30. 


NUCLEAR RESEARCH CORPORATION 


2707-2711 FEDERAL ST., PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 
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BASIC THEORIES OF PHYSICS 


by PETER G. BERGMANN, Associate 
Professor of Physics, Syracuse University; 
Adjunct Professor of Physics, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn; from 1936 to 1941, 
research assistant to Professor Albert Einstein, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 


Vol. I—Mechanics and Electrodynamics 


eA comprehensive introduction to theoretical 
physics. The approach is through classical 
(Newtonian) Mechanics and Maxwellian the- 
ory of electrodynamics, 


e Theoretical physics has been approached pri- 
marily as that branch of physics embodying the 
development of physical thought. Principal em- 
phasis is on theories, secondary on mathematics. 


e In discussion of classical period, differences in 
approach between Newton and Maxwell are 
clearly work -: out. The point of view of 
Lorentz is adopted in the section on electro- 
magnetics. 


280 pages Published 1949 


Vol. Il—Heat and Quanta 


e Fundamental purpose of this book is to present 
a technical (not survey) account of the devel- 
— of modern physics out of classical 
physics, and to introduce advanced students of 
— to the principles upon which they can 

uild up the technical knowledge required of 
the modern practicing physicist. 

e The theory of heat is developed consistently 
as the statistical treatment of a mechanical sys- 
tem obeying classical laws, and from this point 
is led through the classical equipartition law 
and the laws of thermodynamics. Classical the- 
ory is then used to derive specific heats, and 
the shortcomings of the theoretical results are 
indicated. Quantum theory is then introduced 
to resolve the difficulties of the classical theory. 


291 pages Published 1951 


Send for your copy today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 


Rotary Warburg Apparatus 


This greatly improved design represents the most 
modern developments in manometric apparatus. In 
addition to temperature controls of proven depend- 
ability and sensitivity (plus-minus 0.02°C.), the appa- 
ratus offers the outstanding performance and con- 
venience features given below, several of which are 
exclusive with Aminco. Heated models (room to 
50°C.) and refrigerated models (10° to 50° C.) are 
available as standard. 


Manometers stopped individually by mere twist of convenient 


Rotatable—operator can bring any manometer before him without 
changing his position. 


Manometers read easily while in motion . . . Manometers will 
not wobble. 

Manometer holders easily removed by exclusive release mechanism. 
stations easily identify man- 
ometers. 

Water lost by evaporation 
automatically replaced . . . 
no plumbing connections 
necessary. 


Rotatable gassing manifold 
available. 


Flask oscillation adjustable 
as to speed and amplitude. 


Quiet in operation. 


Accommodates various 
types of manometers. 


IMlustrated : 
Heated Model Rotary Ap- 
paratus; conventional rec- 
tangular type also available. 


Write for 
Bulletin 2168-K 


Since 1910 AMERICAN 
"SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 
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They're headed for 
new frontiers 


Eacnu year the Bell System selects hun- 
dreds of engineering graduates from 
technical schools, to find the answers to 
communications problems through the ap- 
plication of science and technology. A 
specifically qualified group joins Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories to develop tomorrow’s 
telephone system —also, in the present 
emergency, more powerful electronic 
devices for the armed services. 

They come — thanks to the compe‘ence 
of our nation’s educators — with an excel- 
lent grounding in fundamentals. To equip 
them still further, the Laboratories operate 
a school at graduate level for advanced 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


Exploring and inventing, devising and perfecting, for con- 
tinvec’ improvements and economies in telephone service. 


At the Laboratories school for communications 
development training, the curriculum includes elec- 
tronics, oscillations and waves, switching and trans- 
mission. Each subject is directly keyed to the latest 
fields of telephone research. 


communications studies. 

The new men receive an intensive course 
in the latest theory and techniques. At the 
same time they take their places as mem- 
bers of the Technical Staff doing responsible 
work which, with their classroom instruc- 
tion, reveals where they can make the most 
of their aptitudes. 

More than ever America’s future must 
depend on men and women trained to think 
ahead in technology — for tomorrow’s tele- 
phones or national defense. By helping 
them, the Laboratories help make Amer- 
ica’s telephone system the world’s best, help 
the armed forces keep our country strong. 
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FOR ROUTINE HIGH-CENSs 


An ultracentrifuge to concentrate, purify, 
and classify macromolecules and colloidal 
materials— proteins, viruses, enzymes, 
chemical precipitates, etc. 


Interchangeable angle-type rotors run in 
vacuum chamber equipped with refrigera- 
tion for controlled rotor temperatures. 


Automatic electronic controls govern the 
entire fast cycle of operation, monitor the 
self-balancing quiet 40,000-rpm electric 
drive. Double armor-steel guard and inter- 
locks combine safety with dependability. 


Send for compuete information on 
Model L Preparative Ultracentrifuge 


SPECIALIZED INSTRUMENTS 
CORPORATION 


605 O'NEILL AVE., BELMONT, CALIF. 
You can see this equipment at the Philadelphia Exposition, Dec. 26 to 31—Booth No. 217. 


READY REFERENCE 
‘That Will Save Time for Youd a 


PRICE Lisy 


Use this catalog as a “one stop” source 
of supplies required in biological and 
microbiological research. 

It lists Amino Acids, Vitamins, Carbo- 
hydrates, Adenylates, Nucleates, Purines, 
Pyrimidines, Enzymes, Microbiological 
and Bacteriological Media, Complete 
Animal Test Diets and Ingredients, 
and a wide range of Biochemicals for Wyte for Your 


Investigational Use. Copy TODAY 


GB 60 LABORATORY PARK 
CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 2: 
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FISHER NEFLUORO-PHOTOMETER 


“Three Instruments In One” 


Colorimeter 


Light of specific wave lengths is absorbed by the 
unknown in. soluti The t of absorption 
is measured and related to the concentration. 


Fluorometer 
py 

This versatile new instrument permits accu- 


rate quantitative determinations to be made 


Certain wave lengths of light make some sub- by any of the three methods shown at left. 


stances fluoresce (emit light of a different wave ° j 
length) which is measured at right angles to the The same few simple controls are for 


incident light and related to the concentration. all three types of determinations and readings 
for all analyses are made from the combina- 
tion percentage transmission-logarithmic scale 
of the instrument. 


The Nefluoro-Photometer is quickly inter- 
changeable for colorimetric, fluorometric or 
nephelometric analysis. Sets of filters, cells, 
light sources, etc., are available for determina- 
tions in the three fields. 


Nephelometer 


Dispersed particles scatter the incident light by 

reflection and diffraction. This scattered light is Ur ile f . rth ° 
measured at right angles and related to the fu er details. 
concentration of the particles. 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK WASHINGTON ST. Louis MONTREAL 


717 Forbes (19) 635 Greenwich (14) 7722 Woodbury 2650 S. Jefferson (18) 904 St. James 
(Silver Spring, Md.) 
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BARCROFT-WARBURG APPARATUS 


Immediate Delivery! 


qe 20-Unit Refrigerated Type 


Zero temperature to 60°c. 


The “PRECISION” CIRCULAR 
BARCROFT-WARBURG APPARATUS 


represents the finest in modern research apparatus. Also avail- 
able for immediate delivery are Reaction vessels, Manometers, 
Calibrators, & Accessories. 


We maintain a modern glassblowing department for speciel 
scientific and technical glass apparatus made to specifications 
and drawings. We invite your inquiries and will gladly furnish 
estimates upon request. 


E. MACHLETT & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1607 
Liboralory APPARATUS + SUPPLIES + CHEMICALS 
220 East 23rd Street: New Yor« 10. N.Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN WARBURG EQUIPMENT SINCE 1928 
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6) (e) THE JOSIAH MACY, JR. FOUNDATION 


cordially invites you to visit 
BOOTH 130 


ANNUAL EXPOSITION OF SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


DECEMBER 27-30, 1951 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALL THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE JOSIAH MACY, JR. FOUNDATION CONFERENCES WILL BE 
DISPLAYED AND AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION. LITERATURE ON ALL PUBLICATIONS WILL 
BE DISTRIBUTED AND ATTENDANTS WILL BE THERE TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS ABOUT THIS 
INNOVATION IN MEDICAL LITERATURE. 
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Neutron Thermopile 
NUCLEAR’S Neutron Thermopile has. 
made an important contribution to 
simple high-level slow neutron ine 
strumentation. It is used within the 
reactor for monitoring and control 
purposes — and is the only neutron 
“thermometer” commercially avail- 
able to pile operators. 


“NEUT” for Measurement 
of Fast Neutrons 

NUCLEAR Model 2714 “Nevt” ion 
chamber type survey meter is used 
for health monitoring near reactors 
Measuring fast neutron flux in 
@ gomma ray field. It, too, is the 
only commercially manufactured 
instrument of its type. 

Four ranges of gamma and nev- 
tron radiation rates are provided. 
Interchangeable ion chambers allow 
measurement of gamma-plus-neu- 
tron flux and gamma flux only, 
thereby permitting determination of 

neutron radiation. 


nuclear “PRECISION 
INSTRUMENTATION FOR 
NUCLEAR MEASUREMENTS” 


December 7, 1951 
ol. 


Tecunoxocists in the field of atomic 
reactor construction and operation can look 
to NUCLEAR for expert advice, assistance 
and equipment in all phases of reactor instrue 
mentation and control. NUCLEAR has a 
background of experience in this field, repre- 
sented in part by scientists who participated 
actively in the instrumentation of the early 
reactors, and by a continuous research and 
development program which has evolved a 
number of commercially manufactured 
instruments, of which the thermopile and 
“Neut” are representative examples, 


In addition to instruments for atomic 
reactors, NUCLEAR’S complete matched 
line of survey, counting, and analysis instru- 
ments for use with reactor products enables 
pile operators to secure proven precision 
instruments for every need from a single 
source. A variety of radioactive chemicals 
is also marketed by NUCLEAR. 


Full details on NUCLEAR instruments, 
chemicals and services will be furnished 
promptly upon request. 
nuclear INSTRUMENT & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

237 West Erie Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 
Cable Address: Arlab, New York 
Export Department: 13 £. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
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@ Scaling Units for Every Type.of Radiation Counting 
4 @ Health Monitoring Instruments for Personnel Protection 
@ Gloss Wall, Mico Window, and Windowless Counters 
@ Portable Count Rate Meters 
@ Complete line of Accessories for to 
the Nusjear 
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CAN SAVE YOU 
TIME & MONEY 


LATER 


These Glyco catalogs may contain 
just the answers you want to some 
of your problems. They describe 
all of our products and give chem- 
ical, physical and application information. They give 
many suggestions for lowering costs. 


ESTERS—24-page catalog of specs and use data on poly- 
hydric alcohol fatty acid esters, which are non-ionic sur- 
face active agents, emulsifiers and thickeners. 


SYNTHETIC WAXES—18-page catalog on high or low 
m.p., hard or plastic, waxes used in a wide range of in- 
dustries. Complete physical and use data included. 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE FOOD INDUSTRY— 
4-page catalog on emulsifiers, thickeners, stabilizers, 
whipping and anti-staling agents with descriptions, com- 
positions and specifications. 


COSMETIC MANUAL—20-pages of information on 
how best to use raw materials in cosmetic formulation. 
Glyceryl monostearates, diglycol stearates and diglycol 
laurates are among the products described. Complete 
formulae for many types 
of cosmetic products are 
given, along with valu- 
able production informa- 


tion PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ATRIUM, W.VA, 


GLYCO 


Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
26S Court St., Brooklyn 2, New York 


Please send me a free copy of the catalogs checked: 


CIESTERS by Glyco (24 CONEW PRODUCTS FOR 
Pages) THE FOOD INDUSTRY 

by Glyco (8 pages) 

CO SYNTHETIC WAXES by (GLYCO COSMETIC 
Glyco (18 pages) MANUAL (20 pages) 
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LEA & FEBIGER 
Scientific Publications 


GRAY—ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 25th 
edition. 1478 pages, 7”x10”. 1263 illustrations, 
mostly in color. $14.00 


LEVINSON AND MacFATE—CLINICAL LABORATORY 
DIAGNOSIS. New (4th) edition. 1146 pages. 22) 


illustrations and 13 plates, 10 in color. 117 tables, 
$12.00 


COWDRY—TEXTBOOK OF HISTOLOGY. 4th edition, 
$8. pages, 837 illustrations on 337 figures, 13 in color, 
8.50 


CRAIG AND FAUST — CLINICAL PARASITOLOGY. 
New (5th) edition. 1032 pages. 326 illustrations and 
6 plates in color. 16 tables. $12.00 


WIGGERS—PHYSIOLOGY IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
5th edition. 1242 pages. 280 illustrations. $10.00 


STARLING — HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 10th edition. 
1193 pages. 693 illustrations, 4 in color. $10.00 


SCHAFER — ESSENTIALS OF HISTOLOGY. 15th edi- 
tion. 655 pages. 662 illustrations, some in color. $6.50 


BUCHANAN—FUNCTIONAL NEURO-ANATOMY. New 
(2nd) edition. 323 pages, 7” =x 10”. 273 illustrations, 
19 in color. $7.50 


QUIRING—COLLATERAL 142 pages. 
61 illustrations, 46 in color. $5.0 : 


QUIRING — THE HEAD, NECK AND TRUNK. 115 
pages. 103 illustrations. $2.75 


QUIRING—THE EXTREMITIES. 117 pages. 106 illus- 
trations. $2.75 


FAUST—HUMAN HELMINTHOLOGY. 3rd edition. 744 
pages. 313 illustrations. $10.00 


CRAIG — LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS OF PROTOZOAN 
DISEASES. 2nd edition. 384 pages. 56 illustrations, 7 
plates in color. $6.50 


HARTMAN AND BROWNELL—THE ADRENAL GLAND. 
581 pages. 72 illustrations. $12.00 


KENDALL — MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF VERTE- 
BRATES. 3rd edition. 354 pages. 225 illus. $6.00 


CHANDLER — EVERGREEN ORCHARDS. 452 pages. 
66 illustrations. $6.00 


CHANDLER — DECIDUOUS ORCHARDS. New (2nd) 
edition. 436 pages. 113 illustrations. $6.50 


McDOUGALL—PLANT ECOLOGY. 4th edition. 234 
pages. 118 illustrations. $4.00 


KNOTT — VEGETABLE GROWING. 4th edition. 314 
pages. 81 illustrations. $4.00 


TALBERT — GENERAL HORTICULTURE. 452 pages. 
129 illustrations. $4.00 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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The advanced design and pre- 
cision construction of the Zeiss 
“Lumipan” microscope make 
it an invaluable companion for 
the most exacting worker. 
Those who love fine instru- 
ments will take particular 
pleasure in the perfect smooth- 
ness and responsiveness of the 
adjustment controls, the ideal 
pancratic illuminating system 
— especially adaptable for 
phase contrast microscopy — 

and the general excellence of 
the Zeiss optics. 


t 
instruments now available /or 
immediate delivery. Why not 
write us outlining your particu- 
lar needs. We shall be pleased to 
answer your inquiries 


CARLZEISS 
ENA 


Microscopes 

Photomicrographic Equipment 

Refractometers 

Polarimeters 

Photometers 

Abbe Comparators 

Projection Apparatus 

Operating Room Iliuminators 

Ophthalmological Instruments 

Fine Measuring and precision 
instruments for Engineering 
and industrial purposes 


LUMIPAN 


Interchangeable, inclined binocular tube 
Quadruple revolving nosepiece on slide fitting 
Large mechanical stage, range of 

movement 75x50 mm. 

Triple Condenser turret 

P tic system simplifies phase contrast work 


le tel, A 
laterally adjustable and rotatable 
aperture stop—only one annular diaphragm 
required for phase contrast work 
Light source integrated in foot of stand. 
Exclusive American Agents for 

Carl Zeiss, Jena, Instruments 


A.A.A.S, Convention, Booth 134-136 


ERCONA CORPORATION Scientific Instrument Division, Dept. A 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


December 7. 1951 
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Pressing Saps, Juices, 
Extracts 
Press out Spent 
Extractions 
Pressing Mother Liquors 


ftom Crystals 


Pressing out Vaccines 
and Viruses 


Pressing Bacteria 


Pressing Fluids from 
Animal Tissue 


Pressing Concentrated 
Extracts 


Plastic Molding, 
Forming, Blocking 


Flow Tests 


Extrusion and 

Extrusion Tests 

Metallographic 
Mounting 


Briquetting, 
Cake Forming 


Compression Tests 


Laminating and 
Vuleanizing 


RVER LABORATORY 


Some of the Many General 


complete with 
General Research 


ie Tests 
1... ter Seale 


Send for- Complete New Catalog 


Whenever Pressing is Required 
in the Biological, Physical or 
Chemical Laboratory... — 


This small, powerful, completely self contained hydraulic 
press produces controlled pressures up to 20,000 lbs.; tem- 
peratures to 400°F. Interchangeable Carver standard 
accessories, available for optional use, provide means for 
pressing numerous materials to meet particular requirements. 
Available for immediate shipment. 


Newly published Manual illustrates and describes 
the latest edition of the Press and its applications. 
Send for your copy now. 


FRED S. CARVER INC. 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 


9 CHATHAM ROAD, SUMMIT, N. }. 
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Yaw auatlakl: se } there Here are eight 


distinct reaso 

Ad ine Triphosph (ATP); Amygdalin; Amylase; must be ct ns 
Animal Lecithin; Ascorbic Acid Oxidase; Bacitracin ; 

BAL; Biotin cryst.; Caffeic Acid ; Carotene cryst. ; a rea son why Haemo-Sol 


Catalase; Cellulase; Chlorogenic Acid; Chorionic 
Gonadotropin; Circulatory Hormone; Colchicine; Cy- 18 the preferred 


tidylic Acid; Cytochrome C; Dehydroascorbic Acid; 
Dihydroxyacetone; Dihydroxyphenylalanine (DOPA) ; cleaner for labora- 
tory glassware 


Dipyridyl; Edestin; Emulsin; Erythritol; N-Ethyl- 
piperidine; Fibroin; Folic Acid; Galacturonic Acid; 
Gentisic Acid; Girard Reagents P and T; Gliadin; 
Glucose Pentaacetate; Glucuronic Acid; Glyceralde- 
hyde; Glyceric Acid; Heparin; Hordenine; Hyaluroni- 


cid; Isopropylarterenol; Kojic Acid; Kynurenic Acid; 

Lanthionine; Lipase; Lysozyme; Lyxose; Malononi- + Leaves No Residue 

trile; Maltase; Melezitose; Mesobilirubinogen; Muscle 

Adenylic Acid ; Myanesin ; p-Nitrophenylphosphate; Nu- ° Fully Haemo-Digestive 
cleoprotein ; Orcinol ; _Pancreatin ; Pangestin ; Panto- ‘ ; * Lower Surface Tension 
thenyl Alcohol; Penicillinase; Peroxidase; Phenazine; 

Phenylpyruvic Acid; Phloridzin; Phosphorylase; Pi- Ht ane * Scientifically Formulated 
perin; Porphyrindene; Protamines; Pyridoxal; Pyri- 

doxamine; Pyrocatechuic Acid; Pyruvic Aldehyde; —— * Controlled pH 
Ribonuclease; Saccharic Acid; Salmine; Serine Phos- 

phoric Acid; Spermidine; Spermine ; Thioacetic Acid; + Multiple Laboratory Uses 


Thiocytosine; Thyroxine; Trigonellin ; 
zolium Chloride; Tripyridyl; Trypsi 
Tyrothricin ; Urease; Uricase; Uridine; ” Vitelhn ; 


Xanthosine. 
Ask us for others! 


"DELTA CHEMICAL WORKS 
MEINECKE COMPANY, INC. 


Telephone Plaza 7-6317 | - | 225 Varick St. . New York 14, N. ¥. 


* Greater Economy 


for literature and samples 
write 


Purina Laboratory Chow 
Is Your Assurance 
of Uniformity 


With one famous feed—Purina Laboratory 
Chow—you can be assured of a uniform 
dietary history for your various laboratory 
animals. Its composition is maintained 
constant by our own Research Labora- 
tories. Ingredients used in its manufacture 
are selected for top nutritional quality. 


ure 


a Purina Laboratory Chow comes to you conveniently 
packaged in 50-lb. bags. Its Checker form eliminates 
waste and takes the mess out of feeding. Your local 

es. Purina Dealer will be glad to supply you from his fresh 
stocks. If you @esire more information on reliable 
Purina Laboratory Chow, write our Laboratory Chow 


= Department today. 
120 RALSTON PURINA COMPANY «© St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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SCHAAR & CO. proudly presents 
the NEW 


SCHAAR & CO. 
CATALOG no. 50 


Selected Laboratory Equipment 


/ most informative yet simple-to-use 
catalog in the laboratory apparatus field. 
750 pages with 2600 cuts of 12,000 items. 


% ORGANIZED for instant availability of in- 


formation 


* ALL items CROSS INDEXED, numbered con- 
secutively, listed alphabetically 


% CONCISE—easy to read. Simply worded de- 
scriptions. Clear, easily legible type faces. 
Bold, clear numbers 


* HANDY to use. Case bound impregnated 
buckram cover, end-stitched for durability 
and firmness in handling 
Write today on your company or in- 


stitution letterhead for your copy of this 
unique, indispensable catalog 


SCHAAR & CO. 


754 W. LEXINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


New 
Radically 


different! 


i 


“ZIRCONARC” PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC LAMP 


For better black-and-white and 
color photomicrographs 


Combines the concentrated light of the Western Union 
are light bulb (about 1 mm dia.) with our fluorite- 
coated, 7-element aplanatic optical system of highest 
correction, free from chromatic aberration. . . . Prac- 
tically harmless to living cultures. . . . Built with the 
same precision as the microscope itself. Over-all 
length of lamp, 10”. Height, 64”. Base, 4%” x 
6%”. Price, complete with power unit and 40-watt 
— oe Order direct or from leading supply 
ealers. 


6ADJUSTING 
KNOB 


Write for Bulletin ZL-321S 


FISH-SCHURMAN CORPORATION 
74 Portman Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Histowax 


Histowax is our trade name for an Embedding 
Compound consisting of Paraffine Wax plus an ad- 
dition agent which vastly improves the performance 
of the Paraffine Wax. 


Available in 1 Ib. cartons with the following 
M. P.’s—50°-52°C., 53°-55°C., and 56°-58°C. 


1 lb. Cartons ....... $0.48 
10x1 Ib. Cartons ....... .44 Ib. 
100x1 Ib. Cartons ....... -42 lb. 


The COLEMAN & BELL Co., Inc., 
Manufacturing Chemists: Norwood, O., U.S.A. 


COLEMAN & BELL 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS 
FOR FALL CLASSES 
1952 


COLLEGE PHYSICS. New 2nd Edition 


By Rosert L. Weser, Marsu W. Wuire, ani Kennetu V. Manninoc, The Pennsylvania State 
College. Ready in December 


Presents the basic ideas of physics for students of science and engineering at the college level. Simple, 
direct, and concise explanations and solved numerical problems help the student acquire exact knowl- 
edge of physical principles. The second edition has been carefully revised in accordance with im- 
provements suggested by a teaching of the first edition. 


GEOLOGY 


By O. D. von ENncELN, Cornell University, and Kennetru E. Caster, University of Cincinnati. 


familiar to the student, and, following this consideration of physical geology, presents the facts of his- 
torical geology as an outgrowth of the former. A strong narrative continuity is maintained throughout 
with logical sequences of chapters and topics. 


MAN AND THE BIOLOGICAL WORLD. New 2nd Edition 


By J. Speep Rocers, TuHeopore H. Hupsext, University of Michigan, and C. Francis Byers, 


Ready in May 
A basic text covering both physical and historical geology, this book starts with geologic phenomena 
®) 
x University of Florida. Ready in April 


A new revision of this selective presentation of biological principles, the second edition contains new 


ing material on such topics as evolution, and the structure and function of the human body and of the 

ad- plant, particularly as concerns hormones, vitamins, and physiology of blood, photosynthesis, and the 

nce transport of water and solutes in plants. A series of skilfully drawn illustrations by William L. Brudon 
greatly increases the clarity of the overall presentation. 

ing 

t FIRST YEAR COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 

By J. W. Barker and Paut K. Giasog, Wittenberg College. 501 pages. $5.00 

A general chemistry text, representing a carefully planned course with the modern viewpoint and 
designed to give the student a hasis of facts and principles upon which he can predicate further work 
in zhemistry. Emphasis is on the exposition of principles, but these are well supported by descriptive 
matter and historical background. 

o Send for copies on approval 

A. 


McGRAW-HILi. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
$30 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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SCIENTISTS Everywhere 
COPY ANYTHING Anywhere 

NEW 


” PHOTO-COPIER 


TRULY PORTABLE! Only 4 lbs., it fits in briefcase or 
desk drawer. Use it anywhere! COPIES ANYTHING writ- 
ten, printed or drawn up to 844” 14”. CLEAR COPIES 
only 7¢! Reproduces tightly bound pages, too, despite 
curved binding! NEEDS NO DARKROOM; make exposures 
under normal artificial light. ELIMINATES DRUDGERY 
and inherent errors of longhand-copying, typing and proof- 
reading! USERS everywhere say Contoura affords time and 
money savings they never thought possible! Models as low 

$39.00 


as 
Write for Free Folder Today 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


q 30 Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 


@ Make record copies of research 


@ memes, 


parts of 
large drawing without re- 
moving from drawing board; e 
(2) small diagrams, signa- 
and sketches, or (3) 


Contoura-copy (1) 


~copy 
notes right from test-finding @ pages up 
lab notebook, longhand 14” 
sketches, projected 
ratings and verified readings. 


via 


Readily attachable to 
any standard microscope, 
the versatile ‘Visicam” 

provides easy, economical 
35mm b' ack & white or color 
photomic. ~graphs of the 
finest quality. 


& Gray 


854 South Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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The new Menlo Fluoretor makes possible daylight fluores- 
cence studies—comparisons. 


Used world-wide in laboratory, field and factory. 


Exclusive dark chamber holds comparison test tubes, solid 
samples, powders, fluids, etc. Neoprene viewing cone acces- 
sory excludes surrounding light for examining large surfaces. 
Choice of interchangeable, filtered ultraviolet frequencies- 
or 3650-63 angen. Standardized, hi-output, mercury 
vapor discharge tube. Instant starting, trouble free. Com- 
t, Portable. Weighs less than 2 lbs. ready to use. Models 

or battery or line operation. 


re for free brochure and data on use of U-V in your 
eld. 


MENLO RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Drawer A-13, Box 522, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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A great classic 
now available 
again 


A cornerstone in the literature 
of radioactivity 
599 pages, 12 halftone plates. 


At your bookseller, $11 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Preview of the 118th Meeting, AAAS, Philadelphia 
December 26-31, 1951 


General Information 


The 118th Meeting of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE will be one of the best 
balanced and most significant scientific conventions in the 
history of the Association, now in its 104th year. Each of 
the 18 AAAS sections and subsections has programs of 
from three to seventeen sessions; thus no principal field 
of science is unrepresented. In addition, 71 affiliated 
societies and other organizations are participating in this 
Seventh Philadelphia Meeting. Some—for instance, the 
zoological societies and the science teaching societies—are 
holding their annual meetings and have numerous and 
concurrent sessions; others are holding one or two essen- 
tially regional sessions or important annual addresses 
open to the public; still others are present as cosponsors 
of the sessions or symposia of AAAS sections. The Asso- 
ciation has planned two general symposia: ‘‘ Soviet Sci- 
ence,’’ two sessions, and ‘‘Operation Knowledge,’’ three 
sessions. The sections have arranged 36 symposia, most of 
them two to five sessions in length. The list of these ap- 
peared in the November 16 issue of Scrence. Several of 
the sections, notably C-Chemistry, E-Geology and Geog- 
raphy, G—Botanical Sciences, H-Anthropology, I—Psychol- 
ogy, Nd—Dentistry, Np—-Pharmacy, and Q-Education, also 
have sessions for contributed papers. The Association’s 
new Section P-Industrial Science will be inaugurated 
December 28 and will have special programs the follow- 
ing two days. The programs of the participating societies, 
in addition to papers on recent research, include a number 
of important symposia and panel discussions. The Con- 
ference on Scientific Manpower on three mornings is par- 
ticularly timely, and Section G’s symposium, ‘‘ Foods and 
People,’’ will command international attention. 

In the Annual Exposition of Science and Industry, 
which fills the street-level Arena of the Philadelphia 
Municipal Auditorium, or ‘‘Convention Hall,’’ again the 
150-booth limit has been attained. On display will be the 
latest in the tools of science—the products of leading 
publishers, instrument makers, and manufacturers and 
distributors of all types of laboratory equipment and sup- 
plies. There will also be technical exhibits of some of the 
impressive technological accomplishments of key U. 8. 
industries—chemiecal, electrical, petroleum, pharmaceuti- 
eal, steel, and textile. The exposition is an integral fea- 
ture of the meeting and provides AAAS members and 
exhibitors exceptional opportunities to become acquainted. 
A directory of exhibitors, together with descriptions of 
their exhibits, is appended. 

For ten periods of four hours each, the AAAS Science 
Theatre will present more than 60 of the latest foreign 
and domestic scientific films, practically all with sound 
and a great many in color. Most, but not all, of the films 
will be shown twice in the ‘‘ Lecture Hall’’ of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal Auditorium; the details of the pro- 
grams will be found in this issue, and since the sequence 
and running time are given, it is possible to plan to see 
any individual film. 

The Seventh Philadelphia Meeting will be a convenient 
one: Focus of the meeting is the Municipal Auditorium 
on 34th Street below Spruce, adjacent to the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Nearly all the sectional 
programs and certain other sessions will be held in the 
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meeting rooms of this great building, well designed for 
conventions. Four additional rooms have been partitioned 
off in the corners of the Exhibition Floor, one floor below 
the arena which houses the Annual Exposition of Science 
and Industry. In the Auditorium, also, are located the 
Main Registration and Information Center, the Visible 
Directory of Registrants, the AAAS New Member 
Service, the Annual International Photography-in-Science 
Salon, and the Science Theatre. In the Auditorium, in 
addition to light refreshment stands, there will be an 
excellent Holland-operated restaurant with table service 
at moderate prices. During the four days the exposition 
is open there will be special buses making frequent runs 
between downtown hotels and the Auditorium; at all 
times, the trip from Broad Street to the Auditorium re- 
quires no more than 10-15 minutes by street car, bus, 
or taxi. 

The General Program of more than 300 pages has gone 
to press on schedule and is being sent to advance regis- 
trants at this time—by first-class mail. (It is now too late 
to register for the meeting in advance; plan to register 
upon arrival.) 

Admission to the Annual Science Exposition is either 
by complimentary admission tickets (which must be ap- 
plied for) or by Convention Badge. The following events 
are restricted to registrants: The AAAS Reception, the 
Science Theatre, and the Biologists’ Smoker, at which 
cigarettes and refreshments are provided. 

Reservations for hotel rooms may be made until almost 
the last day—please see the hotel reservation coupon in 
this issue, but telegrams and telephone calls are advisable 
after December 18. Those who do not make advance 
reservations and who find accommodations exhausted at 
a particular hotel will be given help—either by the desk 
clerk or by the Association’s Information Center. 

Preconvention Announcements. In this Preconvention 
Issue, it is not feasible to repeat in detail the announce- 
ments on the 118th Meeting that have already appeared 
in Science. These include: 


1. A preliminary announcement of the scope of the meeting, 
with a partia) list of the participating societies. (Science, 
635, June 1). 

2. The local cooperating institutions and the personnel of 
the Local Committee, which already has done so much to 
make the Seventh Philadelphia Meeting memorable. (ScIENckE, 
219, Aug. 24). 

3. A historical sketch of the beginnings of the Annual Ex- 
position of Science and Industry. (Science, 372, Oct. 5). 

4. The Symposia of the 118th Meeting (Science, 529, Nov. 
16). 


Hotel Headquarters 


The Hotel Bellevue-Stratford is the official Headquar- 
ters of the AAAS; it is where the Council of the Asso- 
ciation will meet and other business sessions will be held. 
The Press Room—for receipt of authors’ abstracts and 
the only source of press releases—is the Junior Room, 
near the Ballroom on the first floor, one flight above the 
lobby. 

Headquarters of the Sections of the AAAS and of the 
Participating Societies. Hotel Bellevue-Stratford (750 
rooms—Broad & Walnut Sts.): AAAS, Press; AAAS 
Sections A, H, I, K, L, and Q (in part) ; AAAS Coopera- 
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tive Committee ; Academy Conference; Biometric Society, 
Eastern North American Region; Society for American 
Archaeology, Society for Applied Anthropology; Society 
for Research in Child Development; American Home 
Economies Association; American Sociological Society ; 
National Academy of Economics and Political Science, 
Pi Gamma Mu; Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Philosophy of Science Association ; 
American Association of Scientific Workers, American 
Library Association, Conference on Scientific Manpower, 
Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi, National Association 
of Science Writers, Research Center for Human Rela- 
tions, Sigma Delta Epsilon, Special Libraries Association, 
The Scientific Research Society of America, The Society 
of the Sigma Xi, The United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Hotel Benjamin Franklin (1200 rooms—9th & Chestnut 
Sts.): AAAS Sections F, G, N (including Subsections 
Nm, Nd, and Np), and 0; American Society of Proto- 
zoologists, American Society of Zoologists, Herpetologists 
League, Society of Systematic Zoology; American Micro- 
scopical Society, American Society of Limnology and 
Oceanography, Beta Beta Beta, Ecological Society of 
America, Genetics Society of America; Botanical Society 
of America, Phycological Society of America; Alpha 
Epsilon Delta, American Geriatrics Society, American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section, American 
Society for the Study of Arteriosclerosis, American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists, Gerontological Society, 
Ine. 

Hotel Adelphia (400 rooms—13th & Chestnut Sts.) : 
National Association of Biology Teachers; National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association; American Nature Study So- 
ciety, Pennsylvania Academy of Science. 

Hotel John Bartram (400 rooms—Broad & Locust 
Sts.) : AAAS Sections B, C, D, and E; American Meteor- 
ological Society, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission, Isotopes Division ; 
Chemical Literature Division, American Chemical Society, 
The American Academy of Forensic Sciences; Geological 
Society of America, Middle Atlantic Division, Association 
of American Geographers, National Geographic Society, 
National Speleological Society. (Registration at Bellevue- 
Stratford or Convention Hall.) 

Hotel Sylvania (400 rooms—Locust St., near Broad) : 
AAAS Sections M and P; New York-Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Planners; AAAS Committee 
for Social Physics, American Society for Quality Control, 
Americen Society of Mechanical Engineers, Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development; American Indus- 
trial Hygiene Association, Society for Industrial Micro- 
biology. (Registration at Bellevue-Stratford or Conven- 
tion Hall.) 

Hotel Ritz-Carlton (200 rooms—Broad & Walnut 
Sts.) : AAAS Section Q (in part). (Registration at Belle- 
vue-Stratford or Convention Hall.) 

The following additional hotels are being used for 
sleeping rooms: 

Barclay (600 rooms—Rittenhouse Sq., E.) 

Drake (700 rooms—1512 Spruce St.) 

Essex (225 rooms—13th & Filbert Sts.) 

Penn Sheraton (600 rooms—39th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Robert Morris (200 rooms—17th & Arch Sts.) 


St. James (125 rooms—13th & Walnut Sts.) 
Warwick (900 rooms—17th & Locust Sts.) 


Guests in these hotels register at Convention Hall or 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 


Registration 
Main Registration and Information Center. The Main 
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Registration and the Information Center are located in 
the lobby of the Municipal Audivorium, immediately in- 
side the Curie Avenue, or Main, Entrance. These will be 
open daily as follows: -Wednesday, Dec. 26, 8: 30 a. M— 
8: 30 Pp. M.; Thursday and Friday, Dec. 27 and 28, 8: 30 
A. M.-8: 30 P. M.; on Saturday, Dec. 29, because of the 
Biologists’ Smoker, which is from 9:00 P. M. till mid- 
night, the hours for Registration will be 8:30 4. M. till 
11: 30 P. M., to accommodate nonregistrants who wish to 
attend the smoker. On Sunday, Dec. 30, registration is 
9 a. M. till 8 P. M.; on Monday, Dee. 31, at AAAS office, 
9: 00 A. M. till noon. 

Badges and General Programs may also be obtained at 
the three supplementary registration desks, but the Main 
Registration is the only place to receive supplementary 
literature, broadcast tickets, and the like. Advance Regis- 
trants (who have received programs and badges prior to 
the meeting) are urged to visit the Main Registration, 
at any convenient time, to receive these items. 

Supplementary Registration Desks. For the convenience 
of those attending the 118th Meeting, there are three sup- 
plementary registration desks in the hotels as follows: 


Hotel Bellevue-Stratford— 


In Lobby Dec. 26 Noon 9 P.M. 
Dec, 27 8 a. M.-8 P. M. 
Dee, 28 8 a. M.-8 P.M, 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin— 
On Mezzanine Dec, 26 4 P.M.-9 P.M. 
Dec. 27 8 A. M.-8 
Dec. 28 8 a. M.-8 
Hotel Adelphia— 
In Lobby Dec. 26 1 P.M.-9 P.M. 
Dec. 27 8 a.M.-8 P. M. 
Dec. 28 8 a. M.-8 P. M. 


Registration Fee. Each person who registers has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has paid his personal 
share of the expenses of the meeting, and, at the same 
time, with his Badge and his Registration Card posted in 
the Visible Directory, he has become a definite participant 
in the 118th Meeting. As a Registrant, he may visit the 
Exposition and AAAS Science Theatre repeatedly and 
enjoy refreshments and tobacco at the Biologists’ Smoker. 

Despite inflation, the AAAS registration fee is still 
$2.00 for members, for bona fide students, and for a wife 
or husband of a registrant; it is $3.00 for all others. 
Each registrant receives a receipt, a Convention Badge, 
and the General Program—the only publication contain- 
ing the programs of all 18 AAAS sections and the 71 
participating and cooperating organizations. 

The AAAS Convention Badge. The AAAS Convention 
Badge indicates that you have paid your share of the 
expenses of the meeting and that you are a complete par- 
ticipant in this 118th Convention of the Association. The 
badge should be worn throughout the meeting because 
(1) it will encourage others to register; (2) it is needed 
for admission to the Annual Exposition of Science and 
Industry, the AAAS Science Theatre, the Biologists’ 
Smoker, and the Reception that follows the Presidential 
Address; and (3) it helps your friends to find you. 

Visible Directory of Registrants. The Visible Directory 
of Registrants is located in the Municipal Auditorium be- 
tween the Lobby and the exhibit area. It is just on the 
other side of the wall behind the Main Registration and 
Information Center. It will be open daily from 8: 30 A. M. 
till 11 Pp. m. The registration cards of all registrants are 
placed in the Visible Directory as soon as possible after 
registration. The arrangement is alphabetical. The cards 
of advance registrants are completely alphabetized since 
they were posted in Washington prior to the meeting; 
all other registration cards are filed to the second or 
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third letter of the surname (Ba, Be, ete.). Members of 
the press, exhibitor personnel, and guests are included in 
the Visible Directory—on blue cards instead of yellow. 

Mail, Telegrams, and Messages. Mail and telegrams 
addressed in care of the AAAS will be held at the AAAS 
Office near the lobby of the Municipal Auditorium. Every 
effort will be made to notify addressees listed on the 
Visible Directory, but the Association assumes no respon- 
sibility for the delivery of mail or telegrams. Telephone 
and personal messages will be filed alphabetically in the 
AAAS Office. 

Society Meal Function Tickets. In general, tickets to 
the dinners, luncheons, or breakfasts of any participating 
society are obtainable only from representatives of that 
society and during the preceding sessions of the society. 
Any society, however, has the privilege of using an AAAS 
Supplementary Registration desk in its headquarters hotel 
as a ticket booth, provided that that portion is manned by 
a representative of the society. Experience has shown that 
it is much more satisfactory to all concerned for each 
organized meal function to be the responsibility of the 
society that sponsors it. For a list of all meal functions, 
see ‘‘ Dinners,’’ etc., in the General Program. 


Philadelphia Municipal Auditorium 

The city-owned Municipal Auditorium of Philadelphia 
is a large, well-designed convention hall, generally rated 
as one of the best in the U. S. Situated on Curie Avenue 
at the south end of 34th Street below Spruce, it adjoins 
the campus of the University of Pennsylvania and is not 
more than five minutes’ walk from buildings of that 
institution. Somewhat less than two miles west of Broad 
Street and the downtown hotels, this ‘‘Convention Hall’’ 
is not more than a ten- or fifteen-minute bus, street-car, 
or taxi ride from the Bellevue-Stratford or Benjamin 
Franklin hotels. And it is less than a ten-minute walk 
from the 36th Street Station of the Market Street Ele- 
vated and Subway or the 30th Street Station of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The excellent and moderate-priced Hol- 
land-operated restaurant and the light refreshment stands 
in the Municipal Auditorium make it quite feasible and 
convenient to attend a variety of sessions all day under 
the one roof. The Main Entrance of the Auditorium on 
Curie Avenue, at the south end of 34th Street, faces the 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine. 


Location of Rooms and Features in Auditorium 
AAAS Office .........000. .. Off Lobby, at left, street level 
Biologists’ Smoker 

Main BPxhibition Hall (under Arena) ground floor 


Information Center ..............05s.. Lobby, street level 
Light Refreshments ... Corridors around Arena, street level 
New Member Service ............. Booth 312 in Exposition 
ac Va Under Lobby, ground floor 
Science Theatre ............. Center Building, ground floor 
Session Rooms 

Over Lobby, third floor 

Room “A” . Left front corner, Exhibition Hall ground floor 


Room “B,” Right front corner, Exhibition Hall ground floor 


Room “C” . Left rear corner, Exhibition Hall ground floor 
Room “D” Right rear corner, Exhibition Hall ground floor 
Room 101 ..... . At left, next to Restaurant, ground floor 
Off Lobby, at right, street level 
PPP Off Arena, at left, street level 
OF eee Off Arena, at right, street level 
Re ee Off Ballroom, at right, third floor 
hon Center of third floor, at right 
Center of third floor, at left 
Corner room, left rear, third floor 
eee Corner room, right rear, third floor 


Visible Directory of Registrants . Behind Lobby, street level 
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Transportation to the Philadelphia Municipal Audi- 
torium. From any hotel in downtown Philadelphia, board 
street cars on Walnut Street marked #13 or #42; get 
off at 34th Street and walk south one block. Or board 
bus marked ‘‘D’’ on Sansom Street; get off at 34th 
Street, and walk south three blocks. 

During the four days December 27-30, there will be 
special buses marked AAAS-Convention Hall which will 
leave from the Hotels Bellevue-Stratford and Benjamin 
Franklin and proceed directly to the Municipal Audi- 
torium at frequent intervals, morning, afternoon, and 
evening. 

From the Philadelphia Municipal Auditorium back to 
the hotels: Take street cars on Spruce Street marked #13 
and #42. Or take bus marked ‘‘D’’ at 34th Street and 
Chestnut Street. In each case, get off at the cross street 
nearest which your hotel is located, e.g., Broad Street. 
The passenger rate for bot bus and street car is 15¢ 
each way. 

Taxicab service should be available at all times both at 
the hotels and at Convention Hall. 

During the four days Dee. 27-30, there will be special 
buses marked AAAS-Bellevue-Stratford or AAAS-Ben- 
jamin Franklin which will leave directly from Convention 
Hall to the hotels named. 


Press Service of the Association 


All persons who will deliver addresses or present papers 
at the Philadelphia Meeting are asked to provide the 
Press Service with 100 copies of abstracts of their papers. 
One hundred copies of complete manuscripts are requested 
of papers presented by (1) officers of the Association; 
(2) officers and invited speakers that appear on the pro- 
grams of the participating societies; and (3) any author 
whose paper has a particular news value. In general, most 
authors already have seni this material to the Asso- 
ciation’s Director of Press Relations, Sidney S. Negus, 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. Starting Dec. 
15, and throughout the meeting period, abstracts and 
copies of papers should be delivered to Dr. Negus at 
the AAAS Press Office, Junior Room, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford. This press room is equipped with typewriters, 
duplicating machines, bulletin boards, extra telephones, 
standard references, and special files. Dr. Negus invites 
all who are interested to call. (But please do not request 
information or material that is available at the Informa- 
tion Center or the Main Registration in the lobby of the 
Philadelphia Municipal Auditorium!) 

This year, not only is the Association fortunate in the 
continued service of Professor Negus, chairman of the 
Department of Biochemistry, Medical College of Virginia, 
and past president of the Virginia Academy of Scienc., 
but also in its local Subcommittee on Public Information, 
headed by Steven M. Spencer, associate editor and staff 
writer, Curtis Publishing Company. This local committee 
has done considerably more than publicize the meeting 
throughout the Philadelphia region and handle all ar- 
rangements for radio and television. 


AAAS Business Sessions 


The Executive Committee of the Association will meet 
for dinner and a business session in the Administrative 
Secretary ’s suite at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford at 6: 00 
Pp. M. on Wednesday, Dec. 26. It will meet for luncheon 
in the same room at noon on Thursday, Dec. 27. Dates 
and hours of subsequent sessions of the Executive Com- 
mittee during the meeting will be decided at these first 
sessions. 
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The Council of the Association will meet Thursday 
afternoon, Dec. 27, at 4: 00 P. M. in the Ballroom of the 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. A second session of the Council 
is scheduled for Saturday morning, Dec. 29, at 9: 00 A. M. 
in the Ballroom of the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. All mem- 
bers of the Council have been notified individually, and 
it is hoped that all can attend. 

Subjects to be considered by the Council (in addition 
to the prepared agenda) usually are first brought before 
the Executive Committee through the Administrative 
Secretary. During the meeting, communications for the 
Executive Committee should be submitted in writing and 
left at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford mail desk, addressed: 
Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff. 

There will be a Luncheon and Business Meeting of the 
officers of the AAAS Sections Saturday noon, Dec. 29, in 
the Pink Room, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. Howarp A. 
MEYERHOFF and RayMonpD L. Tayor, Co-Chairmen, 


AAAS Awards 


The twenty-fourth award of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science Thousand Dollar Prize 
will be made at the Philadelphia meeting to the author 
of a noteworthy paper presented on a regular program 
of the meeting and representing an outstanding contribu- 
tion to science. The generous, and previously anonymous, 
donor of this award was the late Newcomb Cleveland, of 
New York. He became a life member of the Association 
in 1923 and established the prize beginning that year. 
With a fund of $25,000 left as his bequest, the AAAS 
will continue to make this award, hereafter under the 
name The Newcomb Cleveland Prize. 

It was always the wish of Mr. Cleveland that the prize 
be awarded each year to one of the younger scicntists 
and that it shall not be divided among two or more sci- 
entists whether working independently or in collabora- 
tion. The prize is awarded upon the recommendation of 
a special Prize Committee, whose judgment shall be final. 
The winner at the Cleveland meeting in 1950 was Carroll 
M. Williams, for a paper read before a session of the 
American Society of Zoologists, an affiliated society in 
AAAS Section F—Zoological Sciences. 

The Prize Committee for the Philadelphia meeting con- 
sists of JoHN R. DUNNING, dean, School of Engineering, 
Columbia University, Chairman; M. T. Gorsen, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company; W. M. Kroeman, professor 
of physical anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, and 
director, Philadelphia Center for Research in Child 
Growth; W. Rusey, U. 8S. Geological Survey 
and chairman, National Research Council; Pau. B. 
Sears, Conservation Program, Yale University; THomas 
R. Woop, Stine Laboratories, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company. 

It is not necessary that the prize winner be a member 
of the Association. Ail papers listed in the General Pro- 
gram, except presidential and vice-presidential and in- 
vited papers, are eligible for the AAAS Newcomb Cleve- 
land Prize. 


AAAS-George Westinghouse Science 
Writing Awards 

Now in their sixth year, the AAAS-George Westing- 
house Science Writing Awards have come to occupy an 
important place in American journalism, and, by their 
recognition and encouragement of distinguished work in 
the interpretation of science to the layman, have brought 
to the American public a better understanding of the 


development of science in the twentieth century. Spon- 
sored by the Westinghouse Educational Foundation and 
administered by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the contest offers two $1,000 prizes 
annually for the best news story and the best magazine 
article on science published during the preceding year. 

The nine representatives of the general public, science, 
and journalism who acted as judges of the entries sub- 
mitted in the 1951 competition were: Henry R. ALDRICH, 
secretary, Geological Society of America; Grorrrey Eb- 
SALL, director of biologic products, Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D. C.; Norman Cousins, editor, Saturday 
Review of Literature; Jonn R. DUNNING, dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering of Columbia University ; RuDoLPa 
FLEscH, readability consultant; CHARLES C. HEMENWAY, 
former editor, the Hartford (Conn.) Times; HILLiEr 
KRIEGHBAUM, professor in the New York University 
School of Journalism; Howarp A. MEYERHOFF, adminis- 
trative secretary of the AAAS; and Morris MEISTER 
(chairman), principal of the Bronx (N. Y.) High School 
of Science and past president of the National Science 
Teachers Association. 

Winners in 1950 were Rachel Carson, editor-in-chief 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, for ‘‘The Birth, 
of an Island,’’ published in The Yale Review; and Nor- 
man M. Howden, a reporter on the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle since 1933 and a science writer 
since 1945, for his story on cancer research at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 

Presentation of the 1951 awards will be made at a 
luncheon in the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 
on Friday, Dec. 28. Kirtley Mather, president of the 
AAAS, will be the guest speaker. Admission is by invita- 
tion only. 


Prize in Theoretical Sociology 


A new Association prize in Theoretical Sociology will 
be awarded at the Philadelphia meeting. Through the 
interest and generosity of an anonymous donor, $1,000 
will be given to the author of an essay considered to be 
the best by a committee of three judges. Two of the 
judges are Sidney Ratner, of Rutgers University, and 
J. R. Kantor, of Indiana University. The third is still to 
be selected. 


Annual International Photography-in- 
Science Salon 


Prize-winning and other photographs entered in the 
Fifth Annual International Photography-in-Science Salon, 
sponsored by THE ScientTIFIC MONTHLY and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, will be displayed in the Exposition 
area before going on a tour of important museums and 
scientific institutions about the country. They will be 
shown at the U. 8. National Museum in June 1952. Estab- 
lished in 1947 to encourage and extend the use of photog- 
raphy as a scientific tool, the contest has aroused wide 
interest, and photographs from it have been reproduced 
in scientific journals all over the world. Any scientist ac- 
tively engaged in research (including photographic), 
teaching, private practice, or consulting work is eligible 
to enter this annual competition. All photographs must be 
taken for scientific purposes. They are judged by a panel 
of judges chosen to represent photography and the vari- 
ous sciences, particularly those making extensive use of 
photography in research, 

Dates for showing the 1951 Salon may be arranged by 
writing to the editor of THe ScrentiFic MONTHLY. 
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AAAS Special Sessions 

One of the characteristic and most important features 
of the annual meetings of the Association is the series 
of outstanding general lectures and addresses by dis- 
tinguished authorities. These special events, sponsored by 
organizations that meet regularly with the AAAS, are 
joint sessions with the Association. Unless otherwise 
stated, these special sessions are open to the general 
public of the city in which the meeting is held. 

1. THe AAAS PRESIDENTIAL AppRESS. Friday evening, 
Dec. 28; Ballroom, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford; at 8: 00 
Pp. M. By a custom of long standing, the AAAS Presi- 
dential Address is delivered by the retiring president at 
the annual meeting that marks the conclusion of his 
third year of service on the Executive Committee of the 
Association. Thus, at the 118th Meeting, the speaker is 
Roger ADAMS, head, Department of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and one hundredth president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. His 
subject: ‘‘Man’s Synthetic Future.’’ 

KirtLey F, Matuer, President of the Association, will 
preside, Among those to be introduced and who will wel- 
come the AAAS are Epwarp HopKiInson, JR., Drexel and 
Company, and JAMES CREESE, president, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, who are, respectively, Honorary General 
Chairman and General Chairman of the Seventh Phila- 
delphia Meeting. THz Honoraste S. Fine, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and THE HONORABLE JAMES H, 
Durr, U. S. Senator, Pennsylvania, may speak briefly. 
Others seated on the platform will include His Honor, 
BERNARD SAMUEL, Mayor, City of Philadelphia, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, the Administrative Sec- 
retary, the Assistant Administrative Secretary, and four 
guests of honor who rendered repeated and indispensable 
service on the local committees of the Association’s meet- 
ing in Philadelphia of 1904, 1914, and 1926. These are: 
Puiip P, CALVERT, emeritus professor of zoology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Epwin G. CONKLIN, emeritus 
professor of biology, Princeton University, president of 
the AAAS, 1936; SamugE. F. Houston, life trustee, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Grorce E. NiTzscHE, emeri- 
tus recorder, University of Pennsylvania. 

All registrants and all members of the Local Committee 
are cordially invited to attend THE PRESIDENTIAL RECEP- 
TION that follows the AAAS Presidential Address. It will 
occupy all the rooms and foyers on the ballroom floor of 
the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. The receiving line will ve 
in the Clover Room. 

2. THE Honor Society oF Pur Kappa Put. Sunday 
evening, Dec. 30; Irvine Auditorium, University of Penn- 
sylvania; at 8: 00 p. M. The Honor Society of Phi Kappa 
Phi meets biennially with the AAAS. This year, in addi- 
tion to its breakfast and business sessions, the Society 
will sponsor an evening address. The speaker will be 
CorNELUS W. ve Kiewiet, president, The University of 
Rochester; the title of his address: ‘‘Our National Re- 
sources of Skill and Wisdom.’’ 

3. THe National GrograPHic Socrery ANNUAL LEC- 
TURE. Thursday evening, Dec. 27; Irvine Auditorium, 
University of Pennsylvania; at 8:15 P. M. The speaker 
this year is S. Ditton Ripiey, of the Peabody Museum, 
Yale University, who recently led an expedition to Nepal 
that was sponsored jointly by the National Geographic 
Society, Yale University, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
The lecture: ‘‘An Ornithological Expedition to 
Nepal.’’ 

The accompanying sound film, in color, will include 
both the scientific aspects of the expedition—rare birds, 
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fishes, and mammals—and camera shots of the pomp and 
brilliance of Katmandu, Nepal’s capital, and life in the 
hinterland of this little-known Asiatic country. On the 
platform to introduce the speakers will be Kirtiey F. 
MarTHer and Lzonarp C. Roy, chief of School Service, 
National Geographic Society. 

4. THe ScientTiric ReskarcH SocleTy oF AMERICA. 
Thursday evening, Dec. 27; Ballroom, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford; at 8: 00 p. Mm. The Scientific Research Society 
of America, recently organized by the Society of the 
Sigma Xi, has arranged an address in the fields of en- 
gineering and industrial science. The title of the Third 
Annual RESA Lecture is: ‘‘The Human Element in In- 
dustrial Research.’’ The speaker is E. W. Enestrom, 
vice president in charge of research, Radio Corporation 
of America. There will be accompanying demonstrations. 
Kari T. Compton, chairman of the society, will preside. 

5. THe Society or THE Sigma XI. Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 26; Ballroom, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford; at 8: 00 
Pp. M. The Sigma Xi Lecturer is E. Newton Harvey, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn professor, Princeton University, 
on the subject: ‘‘Animal Light.’’ Grorce B. Proram, 
president of the society, will preside. 

6. THe Unirep CHaprers oF Pui Beta Kappa. Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 29; Irvine Auditorium, University of 
Pennsylvania; at 8: 30 Pp. st. The United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa have sponsored an address at the mid-winter 
meetings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science since 1935. The purpose of the series is to 
emphasize the interdependence of the arts and the 
sciences in a free society. The 1951 address will be the 
twelfth in the series. The speaker is ARTHUR H. Compton, 
president of Washington University, currently vice presi- 
dent of AAAS Section B (for the second time), and a 
past president of the Association. The title of his 
address: ‘‘The Foundation of Freedom.’’ The presiding 
officer is Joun W. NASON, president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Others on the platform will include Detiev W. 
Bronk, president-elect of the AAAS, and five local guests 
of honor. 


Points of Interest 


At the 118th Meeting, there will be no formal tours 
sponsored by the AAAS, though certain sections and 
participating societies have planned various tours, and a 
field trip—to the Pine Barrens of New Jersey. It is an- 
ticipated that some of those attending the meeting will 
wish to visit one or more of the museums, educational in- 
stitutions, and points of historical interest for which 
the city is noted: 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 19th St. 
and the Parkway. Founded in 1812, the purpose of the 
academy is as valid today as it was then. Of special inter- 
est to visiting scientists are a new Limnology Laboratory, 
directed by Ruth Patrick; the study collections of plants, 
insects, mollusks, and other invertebrates; fishes; birds, 
mammals, and fossils. W. H. Camp, curator of experi- 
mental botany and horticulture, is now in charge of a 
new greenhouse for his work in living plants. Also of 
interest is the large library, with hours 9 to 5, Monday 
through Friday. The Museum of Natural History is open 
9 to 5 Monday through Saturday; 1 to 5 on Sunday. 
Admission is free. Director of the academy is H. Rad- 
clyffe Roberts; the president is M. Albert Linton. 
Reached from center of city by A Bus; Street cars 21 
and 33. Five-minute taxicab ride. Telephone, RIttenhouse 
§-7622. 

American Swedish Historical Museum, 19th St. and 
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Pattison Ave, The museum was founded in 1926 to pro- 
mote interest in Swedish culture and to safeguard and 
exhibit archives of Swedish American immigration and 
activity. The museum building, in the style of a Swedish 
manor house, stands on land once a part of Sweden’s 
colony in the New World. There are 15 galleries; of 
particular interest to visiting scientists are the two John 
Ericsson rooms showing original models of many of his 
inventions, as well as some articles relating directly to 
his own life and inventions of recent date. The museum 
is open weekdays from 10 to 5, Sundays from 1 to 5, 
when there is an admission charge of 25 cents for non- 
members. Take bus from the center of the city marked 
‘*C—Naval Hospital’’ or Broad Street subway to the 
southern end of the line (Snyder Ave.) and then transfer 
to the ‘*C—Naval Hospital’’ bus. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River above Spring Garden 
St. Open 9 to 4: 30; Sunday 9 to 5. Free. 

Bartram’s Garden, 54th St. and Woodland Ave.; open 
daily. John Bartram, farmer, became the most famous 
natural botanist in North America by collecting previ- 
ously unknown ‘species of trees, shrubs, and other plant 
material. He brought world fame to Philadelphia because 
he planted his collections in his garden near the River 
Schuylkill. Perhaps the Frankliniana tree of the tea 
family, discovered by Bartram in Georgia and trans- 
planted sucessfully, is the most important plant in the 
Garden today. 

Betsy Ross House, 239 Arch St. Open daily without 
charge. 

Carpenters’ Hall, 320 Chestnut St. Where the first Con- 
tinental Congress sat. 

City Hall, at the intersection of Broad and Market Sts. 

The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
20th St. and the Benjamin Franklin Parkway. A non- 
profit institution founded in 1824, the institute has con- 
sistently devoted itself to the interpretation of science— 
particularly applied physical science—in terms that the 
‘‘layman’’ can understand. Its present activities include: 
the Benjamin Franklin Memorial; the Journal; Lectures; 
the Library; Medal Awards; and a Museum of Science 
and Industry, including the Fels Planetarium, and 
Laboratories for Research and Development. Visiting 
hours of the museum and Fels Planetarium are 12 to 5 
daily except Mondays. The Planetarium is open Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday evenings at 8: 30 P. M. with 
special shows on Saturdays and Sundays. During the 
month of December, the traditional Star of Bethlehem 
demonstration will be featured in the Planetarium. Ad- 
mission to both the museum and Planetarium is .60 for 
adults and .36 for children, which includes the federal 
tax. Special tours of the Laboratories for Research and 
Development may be arranged, and group visits to the 
museum and planetarium are offered at special rates. For 
further information call LOcust 4—3600. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, the 
Parkway at 19th St. Open 9 to 10, weekdays, 2 to 10, 
Sundays. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. Open to the public from Tuesday through Saturday 
from 9 to 5. Admission free. The Manuscript Department 
is one of the most important historical depositories in the 
U. 8., consisting of well over four million items, The 
museum contains historical portraits, furniture, and 
memorabilia of Penn, Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, ete. 
The library includes one half million books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals pertaining primarily to the history of 
the middle states area. R. N. Williams, 2nd, Director. 
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Horticultural Hall, West Fairmount Park. Open daily 
and Sunday, 9 to 5, admission free. In 1876, the ground 
was graded and the foundations laid for the Grand Con- 
servatory of the Centennial Exhibition, to be permanently 
known as Horticultural Hall. It was the largest conserva- 
tory built in the U. S. at that time. In the East End 
conservatory, three flower shows are held annually e.g., 
the chrysanthemum display during the fall of the year, 
and the Christmas holiday show of poinsettias. 

Independence Hall, 6th and Chestnut Sts. An Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park Project was estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1948 to provide for federal 
participation in the preservation and commemoration of 
Independence Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, Christ Church, and 
surrounding historic sites and buildings in Philadelphia. 
The most important part of the project is the Inde- 
pendence Hall group of buildings on Independence 
Square which, since January 1, 1951, has been admin- 
istered by the National Park Service of the U. 8. De- 
partment of the Interior. It was the scene of the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence, the meeting place of 
the Continental Congress and of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, and the seat of government of the United 
States from 1790 to 1800. The Independence Hall group 
consists of Independence Hall (Old State House), Con- 
gress Hall, and Supreme Court building (Old City Hall). 
There are collections of Colonial and early American 
portraits including the Peale and Sharples Collections 
and Relies of Colonial, Revolutionary, and post-Revolu- 
tionary periods among which is the famed Liberty Bell. 
Visiting hours: 9 to 5 daily. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. The museum, founded in 1805, actually 
dates from 1791 when Charles Wilson Peale first at- 
tempted te organize an institution devoted to the fine 
arts. The effort was not successful, but from it grew the 
Columbianum, which staged in Independence Hall the 
first exhibition of paintings ever held in Philadelphia. 
The Columbianum existed only a few years, but the dedi- 
cation and inspiration of Peale were chiefly responsible 
for the formation of the Academy, the nation’s first art 
institution. During its early years, exhibition works of 
art were brought from Europe, but the academy has con- 
sistently encouraged American artists, until now the em- 
phasis both in exhibitions and acquisitions is almost en- 
tirely on the American side, its permanent collection 
ranging from the portraiture of the Revolutionary War 
period through its current acquisitions. It stages many 
special exhibitions, and in 1952 will come its 147th 
Annual Exhibition of Oil and Seulpture. The permanent 
collection, and paintings by Philadelphia artists William 
and Rita Wolpé Barnett, are on exhibition through Dec. 
30. Galleries open weekdays except Monday, 10 to 5; 
Sundays and holidays 1 to 5; closed Mondays, Christmas, 
and New Year’s. Free. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, at the end of the Ren- 
jamin Franklin Parkway, entering Fairmount Park. In 
the display collection of the museum the order adopted is 
that of historic and artistic evolution in time and region. 

Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union Library 
Catalogue, Room 107, Engineering Building, University of 
Pennsylvania, 33rd and Locust Sts. The Union Library 
Catalogue consists of an alphabetical file of three and 
one half million cards recording the descriptions and lo- 
eations of five million volumes available in 170 college, 
research, public, and technical libraries in the metro- 
politan area. The Philadelphia Bibliographical Center is 
the clearinghouse for bibliographical inquiry for scien 
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tists,.scholars, students, and all industrial research ac- 
tivity in the vicinity. The center also maintains a union 
catalogue of the microfilm holdings of two hundred re- 
search libraries throughout the U. S. and Canada. The 
Center is open daily from 9 to 5 and on Saturdays from 
9 to 12: 30. Eleanor Este Campion is director. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 34th St. below 
Spruce—the building at the right of the Municipal Audi- 
torium, The Commercial Musewn has extremely large and 
varied collections of all kind of raw materials from all 
parts of the globe—rare and unusual substances, as well 
as of all the common things. Specimens are supplied for 
research and for comparison, to chemists, microscopists, 
and experimental laboratories in many lines. These ex- 
hibits cover such groups as foodstuffs, oils, fats and 
waxes, fibers, woods, tams and dyes, gums and resins, 
metallic ores, and useful minerals in general. Extensive 
geographic exhibits show the people and industries of the 
world. A monthly magazine, Commercial America, and 
America Commercial (in Spanish), reaches thousands of 
foreign business men and commercial organizations 
throughout the world. Open daily 9 to 5; Sundays 1 to 5. 
Admission free. 

The Philadelphia Zoological Garden, in Fairmount 
Park at 34th St. and Girard Ave. The first institution of 
its kind in the New World opened its gates to the public 
on July 1, 1874. The Philadelphia Zoo houses approxi- 
mately 1,500 animals, including a great many rarities. 
There are nine major exhibition buildings on the grounds, 
including the new ultramodern million-dollar Carnivora 
House, which was opened in April 1951. Other special 
attractions include unique exhibits in the new Bird 
House, barless quarters for elephants, hippos, and rhinos 
in the Elephant House, and the new Tropical Room in the 
Reptile House. Bamboo, the first gorilla to be reared 
in captivity successfully and the oldest living gorilla 
(estimated 25 years old this year), lives in the Monkey 
House. Among its other functions, the zoo maintains the 
Penrose Research Laboratory, which has done outstand- 
ing work in the study of dietary needs for captive ani- 
mals and which has completely eliminated tuberculosis 
from the Monkey House. Open from 10 to 5 daily, includ- 
ing Sunday. 

U. 8. Mint, 16th and Spring Garden Sts. For visiting 

hours, consult the Information Center. 
The University Museum, 33rd and Spruce Sts. This 
part of the University of Pennsylvania is a museum of 
man: Of ancient man, whose cities its many excavations 
have unearthed; of primitive man, whose art and life it 
illustrates with material from little-known areas. A new 
Hall of Man serves as an introduction to the Museum’s 
varied collections, which range from the spectacular ob- 
jects recovered from the Royal Tombs of Ur to a fine col- 
lection of African Negro art. Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Classical galleries illustrate the ancient civilization of 
the Old World; those of the New are highlighted in the 
striking new Middle American Gallery and the South 
American Hall. Ethnological collections from the Indians 
and Eskimo complete the picture of native America. The 
East is represented by the arts of China, India, and 
Persia; the museum’s African and Oceanic collections 
are outstanding. The museum is open daily, except Mon- 
days, from 10 to 5; Sundays, from 1 to 5. Motion pic- 
tures and musical programs, free to the public, are pre- 
sented. Sunday afternoons at 3. 

The Wistar Institute of Anatomy g Biology, 36th St. 
and Woodland Ave. Founded in 1892, this institution, 
named for Caspar Wistar, and endowed by Isaac J. 
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Wistar, was the first biological research institute in this 
country. The institute was established as a research unit 
and a museum to serve all organizations and individuals 
alike in the encouragement of original scientific research 
in anatomy and biology. The nucleus of the museum (the 
Wistar and Horner collection) was presented by the 
University of Pennsylvania. The museum is open to 
visitors; the famous rat colony and certain laboratories 
may be visited by special permission. The institute pub- 
lishes and distributes the Journal of Morphology, Journal 
of Comparative Neurology, the American Journal of 
Anatomy, Anatomical Record, Journal of Experimental 
Zoology, the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
Journal of Cellular and Comparative Physiology, and 
the Journal of Nutrition. The Institute also publishes a 
series known as the American Anatomical Memoirs, the 
Bulletins of The Wistar Institute, and the Bibliographic 
Service. The Institute Press, which processes all of its 
publications, is open to visitors during the meetings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Visiting hours are 9 to 4 weekdays; 9 to 12 
noon, Saturdays; closed Sundays. 

Colleges, Universities, and Medical Institutions of the 
Philadelphia Region: In addition to the University of 
Pennsylvania, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1740, 
where some of the sessions of the meeting will be held— 
and near-by Drexel Institute of Technology, at 32nd and 
Chestnut Sts.—the metropolitan area of Philadelphia in- 
cludes: 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr; College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia; Girard College; Hahnemann Medical 
College; Haverford College, Haverford; Jefferson Medi- 
eal College; La Salle College; Pennsylvania Military 
College, Chester; Pennsylvania State College of Opto- 
metry; Philadelphia College of Pharmacy & Science; St. 
Joseph’s College; State Teachers College, West Chester ; 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore; Temple University; 
Villanova College, Villanova; and Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. Those who wish to visit these insti- 
tutions should consult the Information Center for travel 
directions. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


Wednesday, December 26 

Registration: At Main Registration, Philadelphia 
Municipal Auditorium, 8:30 a.m. till 8:30 p.w.; at Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, noon till 9:00 P.m.; at Hotel Adel- 
phia, 1:00 p.m. till 9:00 P.w.; and at Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin, 4:00 p.m. till 9:00 

The AAAS Annual Exposition of Science and Industry 
opens Thursday morniny. The AAAS Science Theatre 
opens Thursday morning. 


Wednesday Morning 
Chemistry 
C Section on Chemistry—10:00 a.m.; Session for 
Contributed Papers; Room 101, Municipal Auditorium. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Chemistry 
C Section on Chemistry—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 
Monomolecular Layers; Room 101, Municipal Auditorium. 
Engineering 
M_ Section on Engineering—2:30 P.m.; Annual Meet- 
ing of Sectio. M Committee; Green Room, Sylvania. 
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Wednesday Evening 
AAAS as a Whole 

AAAS Executive Committee Meeting—6:00 P.M.; Suite 
of Administrative Secretary, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Chemistry 
C Section on Chemistry—7:00 P.m.; Contributed Pa- 
pers; Room 101, Municipal Auditorium. 


Science in General 

X16 The Society of the Sigma Xi—8:00 P.m.; Annual 
Address; E. NEwton Harvey: Animal Light; Ballroom, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


Thursday, December 27 
Thursday Morning 
AAAS as a Whole 


9:30 a.m.; Symposium: Soviet Science, Part I; Ball- 
room, Municipal Auditorium. 


Mathematics 

A Section on Mathematics—9:00 a.M.; Cosponsor of 
Session: Contributed Papers; Red Room, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. See FG4 and A. 


Physics 

B Section on Physics—10:00 a.m.; Conference on 
Physical Research in the Universities; Room D, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—9:15 a.m.; Symposium: 
Stream Pollution and Industrial Wastes, Part I; Room 
101, Municipal Auditorium. 


Geology and Geography 

E and E1 Section on Geology and Geography; and 
Geological Society of America—9:00 a.mM.; Concurrent 
Session 1; General Geology; Room B, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

E and E2 Section on Geology and Geography; and 
Middle Atlantic Division, Association of American Geog- 
raphers—9:00 a.M.; Concurrent Session 2; Geography; 
Room C, Municipal Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

Fi American Society of Protozoologists—9:00 A.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Franklin Room, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

F2 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.M.; Meet- 
ing of Executive Committee; Lafayette Room, Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sci 

FG4 and A_ Biometric Society, Eastern North Ameri- 
can Region; and Section on Mathematics—9:00 a.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Red Room, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

FG7 National Association of Biology Teachers—8:00 
A.M.; Meeting of Board of Directors; Coral-Lotus Room, 
Adelphia. 

FG7, Q2, and X4 National Association of Biology 
Teachers; National Science Teachers Association; and 
American Nature Study Society—9:00 a.m.; Preview 
of Biology Films; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 a.m.; 
Meeting the Needs of Pupils through Science; Crystal 
Room, Adelphia. 


Psychology 
I Section on Psychology—9:00 a.m.; Session for Con- 
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tributed Papers; Clover Room, The Bellevue-Stratford. 

I1 Society for Research in Child Development—9:30 
A.M.; Concurrent Session 1; Contributed Papers; South 
Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 9:30 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 2; Contributed Papers; North Garden, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 


Social and E ic Sci 

K3, K5, and K National Academy of Economics and 
Political Science ; Pi Gamma Mu; and Section on Social 
and Economic Sciences—10:00 a.M.; Economie Mobili- 
zation: Problems and Prospects; Oak Room, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 


Engineering 

M and M3 Section on Engineering; and American 
Society of Mechanical Enaineers—9:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
Prosthetic and Sensory Aids—Engineering, Design, and 
Uses, Part [; Room 200, Municipal Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N3, N6, and N8 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np; Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section; and 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists—9:30 a.m.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Room A, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Agriculture 

O Section on Agriculture—9:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
Mineral Nutrition of Plants, Animals, and Man, Part I; 
Room 206, Municipal Auditorium. 


Industrial Science 
P2 Society for Industrial Microbiology—9:30 a.m.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Ballroom, Sylvania. 


Education 

Q2, FG7, and X4 National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion; National Association of Biology Teachers; and 
American Nature Study Society—9:00 a.m.; Preview of 
Biology Films; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 a.m.; Con- 
current Session 1; Meeting the Needs of Pupils through 
Science; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 

Q2 National Science Teachers Association—10:00 
A.M.; Concurrent Session 2; Annual Business Meeting of 
Business-Industry Section; North Garden, Adelphia. 


Science in General 

X4 American Nature Study Society—8:00 a.m.; 
Meeting of ANSS Board of Directors; Junior Room, 
Adelphia. 

X4, FG7, and Q2 American Nature Study Society; 
National Association of Biology Teachers; and National 
Science Teachers Association—9:00 a.M.; Preview of 
Biology Films; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 a.m.; 
Meeting the Needs of Pupils through Science; Crystal 
Room, Adelphia. 

X13 Sigma Delta Epsilon—9:00 a.m.; National 
Council Meeting; Room 108, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Thursday Noon and Afternoon 

AAAS as a Whole 

AAAS Executive Committee Meeting—12:00 noon; 
Suite of Administrative Secretary, Bellevue-Stratford. 

AAAS Council Meeting—4:00 P.M.; Ballroom, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

AAAS Commitiee for Social Physics—2:00 P.m.; Ses- 
sion: Social Physics; Reception Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

2:30 p.m.; Symposium: Soviet Science, Part II; Ball- 
room, Municipal Auditorium. 
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Physics 

B_ Section on Physics—2:00 p.m.; Conference on Ap- 
plied Physics; Room D, Municipal Auditorium. 

Bi American Meteorological Society—2:00 P.m.; Con- 
ference of Eastern Meteorologists; Crystal Room, John 
Bartram. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—1:30 pP.m.; Symposium: 
Stream Pollution and Industrial Wastes, Part Il; Room 
101, Municipal Auditorium. 


Geology and Geography 

E and E1 Section on Geology and Geography; and 
Geological Society of America—2:00 P.m.; Concurrent 
Session 1; General Geology; Room 205, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 2:00 P.m.; Concurrent Session 3; Symposium: 
The Nation’s Water: Want, Waste, and Why? Room B, 
Municipal Audit rium. 

E and E2 Section on Geology and Geography; and 
Middle Atlantic Division, Association of American Geog- 
raphers—2:00 p.mM.; Concurrent Session 2; Geography; 
Room C, Municipal Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F and F2 Section on Zoological Sciences ; and Ameri- 
can Society of Zoologists—2:00 p.m.; Symposium: Hor- 
mones in Invertebrate Animals; Ballroom, Benjamin 
Franklin. 4:30 P.M.; Annual Business Meeting; Ballroom, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Fi American Society of Protozoologists—2:00 P.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Franklin Room, Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG1 American Microscopical Society—12:15 P.m.; 
Executive Committee Luncheon and Business Meeting; 
Room 210-212, Benjamin Franklin. 

FG3 Beta Beta Beta—12:15 p.m.; Luncheon and Con- 
vention Address; Betsy Ross Room, Benjamin Franklin. 
1:30 P.M.; Business Session; Betsy Ross Room, Benjamin 
Franklin. 

FG4 Biometric Society, Eastern North American 
Region—2:00 P.M.; Cosponsor of Symposium: Use of 
Statistical Models to Interpret Data on Human Popula- 
tion Genetics; South Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. See 
H and FG4. 

FG7 National Association of Biclogy Teachers—2:00 
p.M.; Address and Panel Discussion; Continuity of the 
Biology Programs; Jefferson Room, Adelphia. 


Anthropology 

H and 11 Section on Anthropology; and Society for 
Research in Child Development—2:30 P.m.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Symposium: Sex Education and Its Relation 
to the Sexual Behavior of Children and Young Adults; 
Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

H and H1 Section on Anthropology; and Society for 
American Archaeology—2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 2; 
Arerican Indian Studies; North Garden, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 

H and FG4_ Section on Anthropology; and Biometric 
Society, Eastern North American Region—2:00 P.M.; 
Concurrent Session 3; Symposium: Use of Statistical 
Models to Interpret Data on Human Population Genetics ; 
South Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Psychology 

I and Q Section on Psychology; and Section on 
Education—2:30 pP.m.; Vice-Presidential Addresses of 
Sections I and Q; Rose Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 
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Ii Society for Research in Child Development—2:30 
P.M.; Cosponsor of Symposium: Sex Education and Its 
Relation to the Sexual Behavior of Children and Young 
Adults; Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Social and Economic Sciences 
K5 Pi Gamma Mu—12:00 noon; Luncheon; Pink 
Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Engineering 

M and M3 Section on Engineering; and American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers—2:00 p.m. ; Symposium: 
Prosthetic and Sensory Aids—Engineering, Design, and 
Uses, Part Il; Room 202, Municipal Auditorium. 

Mi, M, and K AAAS Committee for Social Physics; 
Section on Engineering ; and Section on Social and Eco- 
nomic Sciences—2:00 P.m.; Session on Social Physics; 
Reception Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

M2 American Society for Quality Control—2:00 P..; 
Session of the Philadelphia Section; Room 300, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N3, N6, and N8 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np; Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section; and 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists—2:00 P.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Room A, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Agriculture 

O Section on Agriculture—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 
Mineral Nutrition of Plants, Animals, and Man, Part II; 
Room 206, Municipal Auditorium. 


Industrial Science 

P2 Society for Industrial Microbiology—2:00 P.m.; 
Symposium: Microbiologie Assay: Microorganisms in Re- 
search and Test Procedures, Part I; Ballroom, Sylvania. 
4:30 p.m.; Business Meetings of Local Sections of the 
Society ; Ballroom, Sylvania. 


Education 

QandI Section on Education; and Section on Psy- 
chology—2:30 P.M.; Vice-Presidential Addresses of Sec- 
tions Q and I; Rose Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 

Q2 National Science Teachers Association, Business- 
Industry Section—12:15 P.m.; Luncheon; North Garden, 
Adelphia. 2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 1; Promising 
Practices for Elementary School Science; North Garden, 
Adelphia. 2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Promising 
Practices for Secondary-School Science; South Garden, 
Adelphia. 2: 00 p.m. ; Business-Industry Section of NSTA; 
Concurrent Session 3; Symposium: Media and Technics 
for Educational Relations Programs of Business and In- 
dustry; Coral-Lotus Room, Adelphia. 


Science in Genera! 

X2 American Association of Scientific Workers—2:30 
P.M.; Forum: Antiscientific Trends in America; Bur- 
gundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

X4 American Nature Study Society—2:00 P.m.; Ses- 
sion for Contributed Papers; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 
4:00 p.m.; Annual Meeting of ANSS; Crystal Room, 
Adelphia. 

X15 The Scientific Research Society of America— 
4:00 p.m.; Annual Convention of RESA; Oak Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 

X16 The Society of the Sigma Xi—2:00 p.m.; Annual 
Convention of the Society of the Sigma Xi; Oak Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 
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Thursday Evening 


AAAS as a Whole 

National Geographic Society—8:15 P.M.; Annual Lee- 
ture, and Sound Film in Color; 8. Ditton RipLey: Orni- 
thological Explorations in Nepal; Irvine Auditorium, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Scientific Research Society of America—8:00 P.M.; 
Annual Address; Eumer W. Enastrom: The Human 
Element in Industrial Research; Ballroom, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 


Physics 
B_ Section on Physics—7 :00 p.m.; Physicists’ Dinner ; 
Ivy Room, Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 


Geology and Geography 

E and El Section on Geology and Geography; and 
Geological Society of America—8:00 P.M.; Vice-Presi- 
dential Address of Section E; Bryn Mawr College. 9:00 
P.M.; Geologists’ Smoker; Bryn Mawr College. 


Zoological Sciences 

F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—8:00 P.M.; Sym- 
posium: Classification of Animals; Ballroom, Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG7 National Association of Biology Teachers—6:30 
P.M.; Buffet Supper of Science Teaching Societies; Crys- 
tal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 p.m.; All-Societies Mixer; 
North Garden, Adelphia. 


Botanical Sciences 

G2 Philadelphia Botanical Club—8:00 P.mM.; Open 
Meeting: Characteristic Plants of the Philadelphia 
Region; Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Psychology 

I1 Society for Research in Child Development—6:00 
P.M.; Presidential Address; Business Meeting; and 
Dutch Treat Cocktail Party; Red Room, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 


Social and Economic Sciences 

K Section on Social and Economic Sciences—8:00 
P.M.; Research Needs and Opportunities and Develop- 
mental Programs; Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Industrial Science 

P2 Society for Industrial Microbiology—8:00 P.m.; 
Symposium: Microbiologie Assay: Microorganisms in 
Research and Test Procedures, Part II; Ballroom, Syl- 
vania. 


Education 

Q2 National Science Teachers Association—6:30 
P.M.; Buffet Supper of Science Teaching Societies; Crys- 
tal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 p.m.; All-Societies Mixer; 
North Garden, Adelphia. 


Science in General 

X4 American Nature Study Society—6:30 P.m.; Buf- 
fet Supper of Science Teaching Societies; Crystal Room, 
Adelphia. 8:00 p.M.; Annual Showing of Kodachromes; 
Crystal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 p.m.; All-Societies Mixer ; 
North Garden, Adelphia. 


Friday, December 28 


Friday Morning 
AAAS as a Whole 
9:30 a.m.; Conference on Scientific Manpower, Part I; 
Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 
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The Academy Conference ; and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Science—9:30 a.m.; Some Phases of Research 
by Pennsylvania Scientists; Room D, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 


Physics 

B_ Section on Physics—9:30 a.m.; Symposium: Semi- 
conductors, Part I; Auditorium, Houston Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

B2 and B3 Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies; 
and U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission, Isotopes Division 
—9:30 a.m.; Symposium: Cancer Therapy with Radio- 
isotopes, Part I: Internally Administered Radiation; 
Ballroom, Municipal Auditorium. 


Chemistry 
C Section on Chemistry—8:30 a.m.; Symposium: Re- 


cent Advances in Catalysis; Room 101, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 


Geology and Geography 

E and El Section on Geology and Geography; and 
Geological Society of America—9:00 a.m.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Symposium: Crystalline Rocks of the Appa- . 
lachians, Part I; Room [, Municipal Auditorium. 9:00 
A.M.; Concurrent Session 2; Symposium: Foreign Petro- 
leum Geology and Carbon 14; Room C, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

E4 National Speleological Society—9:00 a.m.; Meet- 
ing of Executive Committee; Museum, Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Zoological Sciences 

Fi American Society of Protozoologists—9:00 a.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Rooms 202-204-206, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

F2 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.m.; Con- 
current Session 1; General Physiology; Ballroom, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Em- 
bryology ; Franklin Room, Benjamin Franklin. 9:00 a.m.; 
Concurrent Session 3; Endocrinology; Betsy Ross Room, 
Benjamin Franklin. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 4; 
Cytology and General Morphology; Ballroom Foyer, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—8:00 a.m.; An- 
nual Breakfast and Business Meeting; Poor Richard 
Room, Benjamin Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG4 and A_ Biometric Society, Eastern North Ameri- 
can Region; and Section on Mathematics—9:00 A.M.; 
Session for Papers; Red Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

FG7 National Association of Biology Teachers—8 :00 
A.M.; Meeting of NABT Conservation Project Committee ; 
Coral-Lotus Room, Adelphia. 

FG7, Q2, and X4 National Association of Biology 
Teachers; National Science Teachers Association; and 
American Nature Study Society—9:00 a.m.; Preview of 
Natural History Films; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 
A.M.; Méeting the Needs of Communities through Sci- 
ence; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 


Botanical Sciences ‘ 

G3 Phycological Society of America—9:00 a.m. ; Ses- 
sion for Contributed Papers in Phycology; Room 252, 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Anthropology 
H_ Section on Anthropology—9:30 a.M.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Papers Illustrating the Present Range of 
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Physical Anthropology; South Garden, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 

H and H1 Section on Anthropology; and Society for 
American Archaeology—9 :30 a.m.; Concurrent Session 2; 
Symposium: Prehistoric and Historie Asia: Transpacific 
contacts with the New World, Session A: Culture His- 
tory of the Arctie and the Northern Pacific; North 
Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Psychology 
I1 Society for Research in Child Development—9:30 


A.M.; Contributed Papers; Rose Garden, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 


Engineering 

M Section on Engineering—9:00 a.m.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Symposium: Nuclear Engineering, Part I; 
Room 200, Municipal Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N3, N6, and N8 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np; Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section; and 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists—9:30 a.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Room A, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Agriculture 

O Section on Agricu. ure—9:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
Mineral Nutrition of Plants, Animals, and Man, Part 
III; Room 206, Municipal Auditorium. 


Industrial Science 

P Section on Industrial Science—10:00 a.m.; In- 
auguration of Section P; Ballroom, Sylvania. 

P2 Society for Industrial Microbiology—Visits to 
establishments of interest to members of the society. 


Education 

Q Section on Education—9:30 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 1; Contributed Papers; Supper Room 1, Ritz-Carlton. 
9:30 a.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Contributed Papers; 
Junior Room, Ritz-Carlton. 


Science in General 

X1 and X9 The Academy Conference; and Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Science—9:30 a.m.; Some Phases of 
Research by Pennsylvania Scientists; Room D, Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. 

X6, I, K, M, M5, M6, and Q1 Conference on Scientific 
Manpower ; Section on Psychology ; Section on Social and 
Economic Sciences; Section on Engineering; Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia ; Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development ; and AAAS Cooperative Committee on the 
Teaching of Science and Mathematics—9:30 a.m.; Con- 
ference on Scientific Manpower, Part I: Supply and 
Demand; Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

X7 Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi—9:00 a.m.; 
Meeting of the Executive Council; Blue Room, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

X13 Sigma Delta Epsilon—7 :30 a.m.; Grand Chapter 
Meeting: Breakfast and Business Meeting; Reception 
Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Friday Noon and Afternoon 
Physics 
B_ Section on Physics—2:00 p.m.; Symposium: Semi- 
conductors, Part II; Auditorium, Houston Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
B2 Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies—12:00 
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NooN ; Luncheon; Harrison-Smith-Penniman Room, Hous- 
ton Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 

B2 and B3 Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies ; 
and U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission, Isotopes Division 
—2:00 P.M.; Symposium: Cancer Therapy with Radio- 
isotopes, Part II:, New Developments in Teletherapy; 
Ballroom, Muncipal Auditorium. 

Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—12:15 pP.m.; Chemists’ 
Luncheon; Ivy Room, Houston Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 1:30 P.m.; Symposium: The Chemistry of Col- 
chicine and Related 7-Membered Carbocyclic Compounds ; 
Room 101, Municipal Auditorium. 


Geology and Geography 

E and E1 Section on Geology and Geography; and 
Geological Society of America—2:00 P.m.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Symposium: Crystalline Rocks of the Ap- 
palachians, Part Il; Room B, Municipal Auditorium. 
2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Symposium: Foreign 
Petroleum Geology and Petroleum Economies; Room C, 
Municipal Auditorium. 

E4 National Speleological Society—2:00 P.m.; Con- 
tributed Papers and Social Hour; Museum, Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Zoological Sciences 

F American Society of Protozoologists—12:30 P.M.; 
Luncheon and Business Meeting; Poor Richard Room, 
Benjamin Franklin. 2:30 p.m.; Session for Contributed 
Papers; Rooms 202-204-206, Benjamin Franklin. 

F2 American Society of Zoologists—2:15 P.m.; Con- 
current Session 2; Demonstrations; Rooms 120, 264, 
Histology Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
eal School. 2:15 P.m.; Concurrent Session 3; Demon- 
strations by Motion Pictures; Lecture Room A, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical School. 2:15 P.m.; Con- 
evvrent Session 4; Cellular Physiology; Lecture Room B, 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School. 4:30 P.m.; 
Session 5; Panel Discussion: ‘Present Trends in the 
Teaching of the Introductory Laboratory; Lecture Room 
B, University of Pennsylvania Medical School. 

F3 Herpetologists League—3:00 p.m.; Conference of 
Eastern Herpetologists; Poor Richard Room, Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG1 American Microscopical Society—2:00 P.M.; 
Symposium: Modern Methods for Microscopy II; Betsy 
Ross Room, Benjamin Franklin. 

FG7 National Association of Biology Teachers— 
12:30 p.m.; Luncheon; Jefferson Room, Adelphia. 2:00 
p.M.; Concurrent Session 1; Conservation Education 
Workshop; Jefferson Room, Adelphia. 


Botanical Sciences 

G and FGS Section on Botanical Sciences; and Eco- 
logical Society of America—2:00 P.u.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 1; Contributed Papers; Room 205, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

G3 Phycological Society of America—2:00 P.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers in Phycology and Busi- 
ness Meeting; Franklin Room, Benjamin Franklin. 


Anthropology 

H and K2 Section on Anthropology; and American 
Sociological Society—2:30 P.m.; Concurrent Session 1; 
Symposium: Social Structure; Rose Garden, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 
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H_ Section on Anthropology—2:30 P.M.; Concurrent 
Session 2; Symposium: Prehistoric and Historic Asia; 
North Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Psychology 


I Section on Psychology—1:30 p.m.; Session for Con- 
tributed Papers; Oak Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Social and Economic Sciences 

K_ Section on Sacial and Economic Sciences—12:00 
Noon; Annual Luncheon of Section K; Blue Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 3:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 2; 
Panel Discussion: The Individual Responsibility of the 
Scientist; Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

Ki American Home Economics Association—2:00 


P.M.; Family Life and Home Economics; Reception 
Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


History and Philosophy of Science 
L_ Section on History and Philosophy of Science— 


2:00 p.m.; Symposium: Rewards of Research; Room 300, 
Municipal Auditorium. 


Engineering 


M Section on Engineering—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 


Nuclear Engineering, Part II; Room 200, Municipal 
Auditorium, 


Medical Sciences 

N2 Subsection on Dentistry, Nd—1:30 P.m.; Sym- 
posium: Fluoridation as a Public Health Measure; Room 
D, Municipal Auditorium. 

N3, N6, and N8 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np; Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section; and 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists—2:00 P.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Room A, Municipal 
Auditorium. 

N4 Alpha Epsilon Delta—12:30 P.m.; Luncheon; 
Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin. 

N4, F2, FG3, K, and N1 Alpha Epsilon Delta; Amer- 
ican Society of Zoologists; Beta Beta Beta; Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences; and Subsection on Medi- 
cine, Nm—2:00 P.mt.; Symposium: Premedical Education 
and Social Health; Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin. 


Agriculture 
O Section on Agriculture—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 


Mineral Nutrition of Plants, Animals and Man, Part IV; 
Room 206, Municipal Auditorium. 


Industrial Science 

P and P1 Section on Industrial Science; and Amer- 
ican Industrial Hygiene Association—2:00 P.M.; Sym- 
posium: The Role of Industrial Hygiene in Industrial 
Science; Ballroom, Sylvania. 


Education 

Q_ Section on Education—2:00 p.M.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 1; Panel: Visual Performance as Applied in In- 
dustrial and Educational Management; Supper Room 1, 
Ritz-Carlton. 2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Session 
for Contributed Papers; Junior Room, Ritz-Carlton. 
4:00 P.m.; Business Meeting of Section Q; Junior Room, 
Ritz-Carlton. 

Q2 National Science Teachers Association—z:00 
P.M.; Concurrent Session 1; Tomorrow’s Scientists and 
Engineers: Today’s High School Youth; South Garden, 
Adelphia. 2:00 P.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Stepping 
Up the Health-Science Program ; North Garden, Adelphia. 
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Science in General 

X4 and FG7 American Nature Study Society; and 
National Association of Biology Teachers—2:00 P.M.; 
Panel Discussion: The Museum’s Contribution to Science 
Education; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 

X5, K4, X10, and X11 City Planning Commission, 
City of Philadelphia; New York-Philadelphia Chapter, 
American Institute of Planners; Philadelphia Air Pollu- 
tion Control Board; and Redevelopment Authority of 
Philadelphia—2:00 p.m.; Relationship between Air Pollu- 
tion Control and Industrial Land Use Planning; South 
Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 

X7 Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi—1:30 P.M.; 
Business Meeting; Red Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Friday Evening 

AAAS as a Whole 

AAAS Presidential Address—8:00 P.M.; RoGER ADAMS: 
Man’s Synthetic Future; Ballroom, Bellevue-Stratford. 

AAAS Presidential Reception—9:00 P.M.; Clover 
Room and adjacent rooms and foyers, Bellevue-Stratford. 
Physics 

B2 and 3 Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies; 
U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission, Isotopes Division— 
8:30 p.M.; Symposium: Cancer Therapy with Radioiso- 


topes, Part III: The Impact of Radioisotopes in Cancer 
Research; Ballroom, Municipal Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 
F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—7:30 P.M.; Coun- 


cil Meeting; Room of Secretary of Society, Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG7 National Association of Biology Teachers— 
8:00 P.M.; Meeting of NABT Conservation Committee, 
Executive Committee, Regional and State Chairmen; 
Coral-Lotus Room, Adelphia. 


Science in General 
X4 American Nature Study Society—8:00 P.M.; 


Panel Discussion: Publishing Nature Magazines; Crystal 
Room, Adelphia. 


Saturday, December 29 


Saturday Morning 
AAAS as a Whole 
AAAS Council Meeting—9:00 a.m.; Ballroom, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 
The Academy Conference—9: 30 A.M.; Round-Table 
Discussion of Academy Problems, Part I; Green Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


Chemistry 

C and C2 Section on Chemistry; and The American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences—9:30 a.M.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Symposium: Scientific Evidence Pertaining to 
the Time of Death, Part I; Room 101, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 


Zoological Sciences 

Fi American Society of Protozoologists—9:00 A.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Rooms 202-204-206, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

F2 and FG5 American Society of Zoologists ; and 
Ecological Society of America—9:00 a.M.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Animal Behavior and Sociobiology; Ballroom, 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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F2 American Society of Zoologists—9:00 a.M.; Con- 
current Session 2; Experimental Biology, Betsy Ross 
Room, Benjamin Franklin. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 3; Endocrinology; Franklin Room, Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 4; Embryology and 
Ecology; Ballroom Foyer, Benjamin Franklin. 

F4 Society of Systematic Zoology—9:30 a.m.; Session 
for Contributed Papers; Poor Richard Room, Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 

FG7 National Association of Biology Teachers—8:00 
A.M.; Meeting of NABT Membership Committee, and 
Meeting of Editorial Board of The American Biology 
Teacher; Junior Room, Adelphia. 

FG7, Q2, and X4 National Association of Biology 
Teachers; National Science Teachers Association; and 
American Nature Study Society—8:00 a.m.; Meeting of 
the Officers to plan the 1952 Coordinated Program; Coral- 
Lotus Room, Adelphia. 9:00 a.M.; Preview of Science 
Films; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 10:00 a.m.; Meeting the 
Needs of the Nation and the World through Science; 
Crystal Room, Adelphia. 


Botanical Sciences 

Gand Gi _ Section on Botanical Sciences ; and Botani- 
cal Society of America, Inc.—9:00 a.M.; Coneurrent Ses- 
sion 1; Symposium: The Use of Isotopes in Botany ; Room 
B, Municipal Auditorium. 

G and FG5 Section on Botanical Sciences; and Eco- 
logical Society of America—9:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 
2; Contributed Papers; Room C, Municipal Auditorium. 


Anthropology 

H_ Section on Anthropology—9:30 a.M.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Social Organization and Anthropological 
Theory; South Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 9:30 a.m.; 
Concurrent Session 2; Symposium: Prehistoric and His- 
torie Asia: Transpacific Contacts with the New World, 
Session C: Prehistory and History of Asia and the Near 
East, II; North Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 


History and Philosophy of Science 

L_ Section on History and Philosophy of Science— 
10:00 a.m.; Vice-Presidential Address of Section L; Oak 
Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

L1 American Philosophical Society—10:00 a.M.; 
Lecture: Old Philadelphia: Redevelopment and Preser- 
vation; Hall of American Philosophical Society. 

L3 Philosophy of Science Association—9:30 a.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Junior Room, Ritz- 
Carlton. 


Engineering 

M and M4 Section on Engineering ; and Engineering 
Colleges of the Philadelphia Region—9:00 a.m.; Con- 
current Session 1; Symposium: The Joint Participation 
of Engineers and Medical Scientists in the Activities of 
the Navy Aeronautical Medical Equipment Laboratory ; 
Room 200, Municipal Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

Ni, N5, N7, and N9 Subsection on Medicine, Nm; 
American Geriatrics Society; American Society for the 
Study of Arteriosclerosis; and Gerontological Society, 
Ine.—10:00 a.m.; Symposium: Experimental and Clinical 
Aspects of Lipid Metabolism, Arteriosclerosis, and the 
Aging Process, Part I; Ballroom, Municipal Auditorium, 

N2 Subsection on Dentistry, Nd—9:00 a.m.; Session 
for Contributed Papers; Room D, Municipal Auditorium. 
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N3, N6, and N8 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np; Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section; and 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists—9:30 A.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Room A, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Agriculture 

O,C.andG Section on Agriculture ; Section on Chem- 
istry; and Section on Botanical Sciences—9:30 A.M.; 
Symposium: Improvement of Soil Structure, Part I; 
Lecture Room A, Medical School, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Industrial Science 
P Section on Industrial Science—9:30 A.M.; Indus 
trial Science Today; Ballroom, Sylvania. 


Education 

Section on Education—9:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
The Work of the Science Teacher, Part 1; Clover Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


Science in General 

X1 The Academy Conference—9:30 a.M.; Round- 
Table Discussion of Academy Problems, Part I; Green 
Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

X6, I, K, M, M5, M6, and Q1 Conference on Scientific 
Manpower ; Section on Psychology ; Section on Social and 
Economic Sciences; Section on Engineering; Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia ; Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development ; and AAAS Cooperative Committee on the 
Teaching of Science and Mathematics—9:30 a.m.; Con- 
ference on Scientific Manpower, Part II: Post-baccalau- 
reate Training; Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

X7 Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi—8:00 a.m.; 
Breakfast and Business Meeting; Pink Room, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 

Saturday Noon and Afternoon 
AAAS as a Whole 

Meeting of all AAAS Section Chairmen and Secre- 
taries; 12:00 Noon; Luncheon and Business Meeting; 
Pink Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

The Academy Conference—2:00 P.M.; Round-Table 
Discussion of Academy Problems, Part II; Green Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


Chemistry 

C and C2 Section on Chemistry; and The American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences—2:00 P.m.; Concurrent 
Session 1; Symposium: Scientific Evidence Pertaining 


to the Time of Death, Part II; Room 101, Municipal 
Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F2 and FGS5 Committee for the Study of Animal 
Societies under Natural Conditions, American Society of 
Zoologists; and Ecological Society of America—12:00 
noon; Luncheon and Business Meeting; Lafayette Room, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

F2 American Society of Zoologists—2:00 P.m.; Con- 
current Session 1; General Physiology; Ballroom, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 2:00 p.m.; Coneurrent Session 2; Ex- 
perimental Biology and General Evolution; Betsy Ross 
Room, Benjamin Franklin. 2:00 P.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 3; Protozoology and Parasitology; Franklin Room, 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Zoological and Botanical Sciences 
FG1 American Microscopical Society—4:00 P.M.; 
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Annual Business Meeting; Poor Richard Room, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

FG7 National Association of Biology Teachers— 
2:00 p.m.; Session for Contributed Papers; Jefferson 
Room, Adelphia. 


Botanical Sciences 

G Section on Botanical Sciences—1:30 P.M.; Con- 
current Session 1; Contributed Papers; Room C, Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 2:00 P.m.; Concurrent Session 3; Con- 
tributed Papers; Room A, Municipal Auditorium. 

Gand FG5 Section on Botanical Sciences; and Eco- 
logical Society of America—2:00 P.M.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 2; Symposium: New Jersey Pine Barrens; Room B, 
Municipal Auditorium. 


Anthropology 

H_ Section on Anthropology—2:30 P.M.; Concurrent 
Session 2; Symposium: Prehistoric and Historie Asia: 
Transpacific Contacts with the New World, Session D: 
Modern Developments in the Culture History of Asia; 
North Garden, Believue-Stratford. 

H and L2 Section on Anthropology; and Eastern 
Division, American Philosophical Association—2:30 P.M. ; 
Concurrent Session 1; Symposium: Cultural Relativism ; 
Rose Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Social and E ic Sci 

K and X12 Section on Social and Economic Sciences ; 
and Research Center for Human Relations—2:00 P.M.; 
Symposium: National Security and Freedom of Thought: 
A Research Problem; Ballroom, Bellevue-Stratford. 


History and Philosophy of Science 

L and L2 Section on History and Philosophy of Sci- 
ence; and Eastern Division, American Philosophical As- 
sociation—2:30 P.M.; Symposium: Philosophcial Postu- 
lates of Physics; South Garden, Bellevue-Stratford. 

L3 Philosophy of Science Association—2:00 P.M.; 
Session for Contributed Papers; Junior Room, Ritz- 
Carlton. 


Engineering 

M and M4 _ Section on Engineering ; and Engineering 
Colleges of the Philadelphia Region—2:00 P.m.; Sym- 
posium: The Engineer and Scientific Research, Part I; 
Room 200, Municipal Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

Ni, N5, N7, and N9 Subsection on Medicine, Nm; 
American Geriatrics Society; American Society for the 
Study of Arteriosclerosis; and Gerontological Society, 
Inc.—2:00 p.M.; Symposium: Experimental and Clinical 
Aspects of Lipid Metabolism, Arteriosclerosis, and the 
Aging Process, Part II; Ballroom, Municipal Auditorium. 

N2 Subsection on Dentistry, Nd—2:00 P.m.; Session 
for Contributed Papers; Room D, Municipal Auditorium. 

N3, N6, and N8 Subsection on Pharmacy, Np; Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Scientific Section; and 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists—2:00 P.M.; 
Symposium: A Panel Discussion of the Newer Toxicants 
of Medical, Economic, and Pharmaceutical Interest; 
Room 300, Municipal Auditorium. 


Agriculture 

O, C, and G Section on Agriculture; Section on 
Chemistry; and Section on Botanical Sciences—2:00 
P.M.; Symposium: Improvement of Soil Structure, Part 
II; Lecture Room A, Medical School, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Industrial Science 
P Section on Industrial Science—2:00 P.mM.; Indus- 
trial Science Tomorrow; Ballroom, Sylvania. 


Education 
Section on Education—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: 
The Work of the Science Teacher, Part Il; Clover Room, 
Bellevue-Stratford. 
Q2 National Science Teachers Association—2:00 
P.M.; Methods and Materials for Teaching Science; 
North Garden, Adelphia. 


Science in General 

X1 The Academy Conference—2:00 P.M.; Round- 
Table Conference on Academy Problems, Part II; Green 
Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

X4 American Nature Study Society—2:00 P.M.; 
Panel Discussion: Use of Audio Visual Aids in Nature 
Teaching; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 

X8 National Association of Science Writers—2:30 
p.M.; Symposium: When Science Meets the Press; and 
Business Meeting; Reception Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 

X13 Sigma Delta Epsilon—12:15 P.m.; Luncheon for 
All Women in Science; Red Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Saturday Evening 
AAAS as a Whole 

The Academy Conference—6:00 P.M.; Academy Con- 
ference Dinner and Address; Pink Room, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 7:30 p.M.; Sixth Annual Junior Scientists As- 
sembly; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 

The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa—8:30 P.M.; 
Annual Address; ArtHUR H. Compton: The Foundation 
of Freedom; Irvine Auditorium, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

AAAS and American Society of Zoologists—9:00 P.M. 
till midnight ; Biologists’ Smoker; Main Exhibition Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F and F2 Section on Zoological Sciences ; and Amer- 
ican Society of Zoologists—6:30 P.M.; Zoologists’ Dinner 
and Vice-Presidential Address of Section F; Main 
Cafeteria, Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 
9:00 p.m. till midnight; Biologists’ Smoker; Main Ex- 
hibition Hall, Municipal Auditorium. 


Botanical Sciences 

G Section on Botanical Sciences—6:30 P.m.; Botan- 
ists’ Dinner and Vice-Presidential Address of Section G; 
Auditorium, Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania. 


Anthropology 

H_ Section on Anthropology—7:00 P.m.; Anthropolo- 
gists’ Dinner and Vice-Presidential Address of Section 
H; Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 
Engineering 

M and M4 Section on Engineering ; and Engineering 
Colleges of the Philadelphia Region—7:30 P.M.; Sym- 
posium: The Engineer and Scientific Research, Part IT; 
Room 200, Municipal Auditorium. 
Education 

Q2 National Science Teachers A iati 7:30 
P.M. ; Junior Scientists Assembly ; Crystal Room, Adelphia. 


Sunday, December 30 
Sunday Morning 


AAAS as a Whole 
9:30 a.m.; Symposium: Operation Knowledge, Part I; 
Room 200, Municipal Auditorium. 
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9:30 a.m.; Conference on Scientific Manpower, Part 
III; Burgundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—9:00 a.m.; Symposium: 
Recent Advances in Petroleum and Petroleum Technology, 
Part I; Room 101, Municipal Auditorium. 


Zoological Sciences 

F, G, Fl, F2, FG6, and Gi—Section on Zoological 
Sciences; Section on Botanical Sciences; American So- 
ciety of Protozoologists ; American Society of Zoologists ; 
Genetics Society of America; and Botanical Society of 
America, Inc-—9:30 a.mM.; Concurrent Session 1; Sym- 
posium: Sex in Microorganisms, Part I; Room 10, Zoology 
Building, University of Pennsylvania. 

F, F2, FG2, and FG5 Section on Zoological Sciences ; 
American Society of Zoologists; American Society of 
Limnology and Oceanography; and Ecological Society 
of America—9:30 a.M.; Concurrent Session 2; Sym- 
posium: Estuarine Ecology, Part I; Room B, Municipal 
Auditorium. 

FG7 and X4 National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers; and American Nature Study Society—8:00 a.m.; De- 
parture of Field Trip to New Jersey Pine Barrens; 
Lobby, Adelphia. 


Botanical Sciences 

G Section on Botanical Sciences—10:00 a.m.; Con- 
current Session 2; Panel Discussion: Foods and People, 
Part I; Irvine Auditorium, University of Pennsylvania. 


Anthropology 

H and H2 Section on Anthropology; and Society for 
Applied Anthropology—10: 00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 
1; What are the Goals of Applied Anthropology in Politi- 
eal and Social Change? Room 300, Municipal Auditorium. 

H and H3 Section on Anthropology; and University 
Musewm—10:00 a.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Symposium: 
Prehistoric and Historie Asia; Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity Museum. 

Ni, N5, N7, and N9 Subsection on Medicine, Nm; 
American Geriatrics Society; American Society for the 
Study of Arteriosclerosis; and Gerontological Society, 
Inc.—10:00 a.m.; Symposium: Experimental and Clinical 
Aspects of Lipid Metabolism, Arteriosclerosis, and the 
Aging Process, Part III; Ballroom, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 


Industrial Science 
P Section on Industrial Science—9:30 a.M.; Public 
Aspects of Industrial Science; Ballroom, Sylvania. 


Education 

Q2 National Science Teachers Association—8:00 a.m. 
till noon; NSTA Executive Committee Meeting; Junior 
Room, Adelphia. 


Science in General 

X6, I, K, M, M5, M6, and Qi Conference on Scien- 
tific Manpower ; Section on Psychology ; Section on Social 
and Economic Sciences; Section on Engineering; Engi- 
neers’ Club of Philadelphia; Hngineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development; and AAAS Cooperative Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Science and Mathematics— 
9:30 a.m.; Conference on Scientific Manpower, Part III: 
Selection Techniques: Psychological Background; Bur- 
gundy Room, Bellevue-Stratford . 
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Sunday Afternoon 


AAAS as a Whole 
2:00 p.m.; Symposium: Operation Knowledge, Part II; 
Room 200, Municipal Auditorium. 


Physics 

B Section on Physics—4:00 to 6:00 ».m.; Open 
House; Department of Physics, University »! Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Chemistry 

C Section on Chemistry—2:00 p.m.; Concurrent Ses- 
sion 1; Symposium: Recent Advances in Petroleum and 
Petroleum Technology, Part II; Room 101, Municipal 
Auditorium. 4:00 to 6:00 P.m.; Open House; Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, University of Pennr~lvania. 


Zoological Sciences 

F Section on Zoological Sciences—4:00 to 6:00 P.M.; 
Open House; Department of Zoology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

F, G, Fi, F2, FG6, and Gi Section on Zoological 
Sciences; Section on Botanical Sciences; American So- 
ciety of Protozoologists ; American Society of Zoologists ; 
Genetics Society of America; and Botanical Society of 
America, Inc.—2:00 P.m.; Concurrent Session 1; Sym- 
posium: Sex in Microorganisms, Part II; Room 10, 
Zoology Building, University of Pennsylvania. 

F, F2, FG2, and FG5 Section on Zoological Sciences ; 
American Society of Zoologists; American Society of 
Limnology and Oceanography ; and Ecological Society of 
America—2:00 P.m.; Concurrent Session 2; Symposium: 
Estuarine Ecology, Part Il; Room B, Municipal Audi- 
torium. 


Botanical Sciences 

G Section on Botanical Sciences—3:00 P.m.; Con- 
current Session 2; Panel Discussion: Foods and People, 
Part II; Irvine Auditorium, University of Pennsylvania. 
4:00 to 6:00 p.m.; Open House; Department of Botany, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


History and Philosophy of Science 

L_ Section on History and Philosophy of Science— 
2:00 p.m.; Symposium: History of Science; Room 300, 
Municipal Auditorium. 


Medical Sciences 

N1, N5, N7, and N9 Subsection on Medicine, Nm; 
American Geriatrics Society; American Society for the 
Study of Arteriosclerosis; and Gerontological Society, 
Inc.—2:00 P.m.; Symposium: Experimental and Clinical 
Aspects of Lipid Metabolism, Arteriosclerosis, and the 
Aging Process, Part IV ; Ballroom, Municipal Auditorium. 


Science in General 
X13 Sigma Delta Epsilon—5:00 p.m.; Thirtieth An- 
niversary Tea; Red Room, Bellevue-Stratford. 


Sunday Evening 
AAAS as a Whole 

7:30 p.m.; Symposium: Operation Knowledge, Fart 
III; Ballroom, Municipal Auditorium. See AAAS Sym- 
posia, General, for speakers. 

Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi—8:00 p.M.; Biennial 
Address; C. W. pe Krewret: Our National Resources of 
Skill and Wisdom; Irvine Auditorium, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Astronmy 

D Section on Astronomy—8:30 pP.mM.; Concurrent 
Session 2; Address of Retiring Vice President of Section 
D; Lecture Hall, Franklin Institute. 


Monday, December 31 
Monday Morning 

Astronomy 

D, Di, and D2 Section on Astronomy; Amateur 
Astronomers of the Franklin Institute; and Rittenhouse 
Astronomical Society—9:00 a.M.; Symposium: Astro- 
nomical Photoelectric Photometry: Recent Developments 
in Techniques and Instrumentation; Planetarium Cham- 
ber, Fels Planetarium of the Franklin Institute. 


Engineering 
M_ Section on Engineering—9:00 a.m.; Inspection of 
the Laboratories and Museum of the Franklin Institute. 


Monday Afternoon 
Engineering 
M and M7 Section on Engineering ; and the Franklin 


Institute—2:00 P.m.; Technical Session; Lecture Hall, 
The Franklin Institute. 


AAAS Science Theatre 


The AAAS Science Theatre, a permanent feature of 
the Association’s annual meetings, presents showings of 
the latest domestic and foreign scientific films—nearly 
all with sound—almost continuously throughout the meet- 
ing period. Please note, in the following schedule, that 
programs are both repeated and transposed to in- 
crease the opportunities te see particular films. Most 
titles—but not all—will be shown twice. The Associa- 
tion is greatly indebted to all those who made these pic- 
tures and lent them for showing. 

Location. The AAAS Science Theatre is in the Lecture 
Hall of the Philadelphia Municipal Auditorium. Since 
the capacity of this room, which is particularly designed 
for projection, is 450, there should be no congestion. The 
Science Theatre is entered from the Main Exhibition Hall, 
one floor beneath the exhibit area of the Exposition. It 
may also be entered through the building at the right of 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

Admission. The Science Theatre is a feature for the 
pleasure and information of all registrants attending the 
Annual Meeting. Admission is restricted to those who 
wear the AAAS Convention Badge—or who show an As- 
sociation registration receipt. 


Hours 

Thursday, Dec. 27—10:00 a. Mm. to 2:00 Pp. M.; 2:00 P. Mm. 
to 6:00 Pp. M.; and 6:00 P. M. to 10:00 P. Mm. 

Friday, Dec. 28—10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.v.; 2:00 P.M. 
to 6:00 Pp. M.; and 6:00 Pp. m. to 10:00 P. M. 

Saturday, Dec. 29—10:00 a. M. to 2:00 Pp. m.; 2:00 P.M. 
to 6:00 Pp. M.; and 6:00 P. mM. to 10:00 P. mM. 

Sunday, Dec. 30—2:00 Pp. m. to 6:00 P. M. 


PROGRAM 1 


Thursday Morning, December 27, 10:00 A. M.—2:00 P. M. 
1. Report on THE Livina. U. 8. Public Health Serv- 
ice. Black-and-white, 25 minutes. 
2. PIPELINE TO THE CLOUDS. General Electric Com- 
pany. Color, 25 minutes. 
3. Tue British Information Services. Black- 
and-white, 11 minutes. 


4. Marvets Miniature. Australian National Film 
Board. Color, 20 minutes. 

5. SCHIZOPHRENIA: SIMPLE TYPE DETERIORATED. 
Mental Health Division, National Health and 
Welfare, Canada. Black-and-white, 11 minutes. 

6. SCHIZOPHRENIA: CATATONIC TYPE. Mental Health 
Division, National Health and Welfare, Canada. 
Black-and-white, 12 minutes. 

7. West VIRGINIA AND ITs NATURAL Resources. U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. Color, 32 minutes. 

8. Use or ARTIFICIAL KipNEY. Davis & Geck, Inc. 
Color, 15 minutes. 

9. TERRE DE GLAcES’. Paul Emile Victor. Black-and- 
white, 20 minvtes. 

10. REPRODUCTIVE BE!'.vIOR IN THE AFRICAN MouTH- 
BREEDING FisH, Tilapia Macrocephala (BLEEKER). 
Lester R. Aronson and A. Marie Holz-Tucker, 
American Museum of Natural History. Color, 
silent, 32 minutes. 

11. Laporatory. U. 8. Atomic 

Energy Commission. Color, 22 minutes. 


PROGRAM 2 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 P. M.—6:00 P. M. 


1. EmsryoLocy or Human BEHAvior. Medical Film 
Institute, AMA. Color, 28 minutes. 
2. Pin Mow. British Information Services. Black- 
and-white, 10 minutes. 
3. FEATHERED FisHers. Australian National Film 
Board. Color, 20 minutes. 
4. Naval PHoTograPHy IN Science. U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Defense. Color, 28 minutes. 
5. THe Story or MENHADEN. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Color, 20 minutes. 
Rats. General Electric Company. Color, 
20 minutes. 

7. SCHIZOPHRENIA: HEBEPHRENIC TYPE. Mental 
Health Division, Nutional Fealth and Welfare, 
Canada. Black-and-white, 12 minutes. 

8. Paranor Conpitions: Mental Health Division, Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Canada. Black-and- 
white, 13 minutes. 

9. Organic REAcTION-TyPE—SENILE. Mental Health 
Division, National Health and Welfare, Canada. 
Black-and-white, 13 minutes. 

10. Ponp Lire. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 
Black-and-white, 11 minutes. 

1l. SeasHore Lire. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Ine. Color, 11 minutes. 

12. MELTING AND REFINING OF STAINLESS STEEL. U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. Color, 32 minutes. 


PROGRAM 3 


Thursday Evening, December 27, 6:00 P. M.—10:00 P. M. 


1. Prerrontat Losotomy. Dr. Fred W. Geib, and Dr. 
Benjamin Pollack, Rochester State Hospital. 
Color, silent, 35 minutes. - 

2. OPERATION SANDSTONE. U. 8. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Color, 18 minutes. 

3. CoraL WONDERLAND. Australian National Film 
Board. Color, 30 minutes. 

4. THe Beaver. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Color, 11 minutes. 

5. EXPLOSIONS ON THE SuN. High Altitude Observa- 
tory, Harvard University and University of 
Colorado. Black-and-white, silent, 15 minutes. 

6. Depressive States: I. Mental Health Divisinn, 
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National Health and Welfare, Canada. Black- 
and-white, 15 minutes. 

7. Depressive States: II. Mental Health Division, 
National Health and Welfare, Canada. Black- 
and-white, 12 minutes. 

8. Iron: Propuct oF THE BLast Furnace. Academy 
Films. Color, 11 minutes. 

9. THEen Ir Happenep. U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Color, 10 minutes. 

10. THE Rassit’s DEVELOPMENT. British Information 
Services. Black-and-white, 29 minutes. 

11. Cuick Emsryo Tronniques. Communicable Dis- 
ease Center, U. S. Public Health Service. Black- 
and-white, 15 minutes. 

12. Navy anp Scrence. U. 8. Department of Defense. 
Black-and-white, 12 minutes. 

13. Learnine Asout THE Past. Indiana University. 
Color, 10 minutes. 


PROGRAM 4 


Friday Morning, December 28, 10:00 A. M.—2:00 P. M. 


1. oF FiuariAsis TAHITI. University of 
Southern California. Color, 15 minutes. 

2. THe DraGnosis oF The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Black-and- 
white, 20 minutes. ’ 

3. BrowNIAN MOVEMENT WITHIN CRYSTALS. Army 
Chemical Center. Black-and-white, silent, 10 
minutes. 

4. Maarc. Freeport Sulphur Company. Color, 
33 minutes. 

5. Your Enemy—Grassiopprr. U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. Color, 23 minutes. 

6. ImITATION IN A HomME-RaIsep CHIMPANZEE. Keith 
J. Hayes and Catherine Hayes, Yerkes Labora- 
tories of Primate Biology. Black-and-white, 
silent, 15 minutes. 

7. Manic State. Mental Health Division, National 
Health and Welfare, Canada. Black-and-white, 
15 minutes. 

8. Foire a Deux. Mental Health Division, National 
Health and Welfare, Canada. Black-and-white, 
15 minutes. 

9. NOL Story. U. S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory. 
Color, 30 minutes. 

10. River Run. U. 8. Forest Service. Color, 15 minutes. 

11, TREASURE FROM THE Sea. U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Color, 11 minutes. 

12. Invisrste Rampart. Department of the Army. 
Black-and-white, 16 minutes. 

13. Pen Pornt Percussion. National Film Board of 
Canada. Black-and-white, 7 minutes. 


PROGRAM 5 


Friday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 P. M.—6:00 P. M. 
Essentially the same as Program 1. 


PROGRAM 6 


Friday Evening, December 28, 6:00 P. M.—10:00 P. M. 


1, Tue or Brucetosis. U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Color, 30 minutes. 

2, Tae FunctTionaL ANATOMY OF THE Hanp. Dr. J. 
E. Markee and Dr. John L. Eyler, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Color, 32 
minutes. 

3. Mountarn Water. U. 8S. Forest Service. Color, 17 
minutes. 
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CANADA’S AWAKENING NorTH. Department of Re- 
sources and Development, Canada. Black-and- 
white, 32 minutes. 

5. Tue Rapioisororz, Parr IV, Mernopowocy. De- 
partment of the Army. Black-and-white, 40 
minutes. 

6. INTRAVENOUS ANESTHESIA AND TRACHEAL INTUBA- 
TION. Dr. Glenn J. Potter, and Billy Burke Pro- 
ductions of Hollywood. Color, 45 minutes. 

7. TrypTarR (HIGHLY PurRIFIED CRYSTALLINE TryPp- 

SIN) SELECTIVE PHyYsIoLoGic DesRIDEMENT. The 

Armour Laboratories. Color, 30 minutes. 


PROGRAM 7 


Saturday Morning, December 29, 10:00 A. M.—2:00 P. M. 
Essentially the same as Program 3. 


PROGRAM 8 


Saturday Afternoon, December 29, 2:00 P. M.—6:00 P. M. 
Essentially the same as Program 4. 


PROGRAM 9 


Saturday Evening, December 29, 6:00 P. M.—10:00 P. M. 
1-5. Same as Program 6. 
6. New ENGLAND Storms sas Seen sy Rapar. MIT. 
Black-and-white, silent, 20 minutes. 
7. ParaDe OF THE ReEtays. Bell Telephone System. 
Black-and-white, 10 minutes. 
8. Wortp GarpEN. British Information Services. 
Color, 11 minutes. 
9. Srruecie ror Or. British Information Services. 
Black-and-white, 20 minutes. 


PROGRAM 10 
Sunday Afternoon, December 30, 2:00 P. M.—6:00 P. M. 
Essentially the same as Program 2. 


ANNUAL EXPOSITION OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


The AAAS Annual Exposition of Science and Industry 
fills the entire Arena of the Philadelphia Municipal Audi- 
torium. The exhibit area, which is on the street level, is 
reached through the Curie Avenue entrances. 

Admission to the Exposition. The Exposition is open to: 

1, All registrants attending the 118th Meeting. 

2. Members of the professions who have applied for, 
and received, complimentary tickets of admission. 

The regulations of the Auditorium provide for a meter- 
ing of the attendance by doormen in uniform. Since ad- 
mission is restricted to registrants and those who present 
tickets, PLEASE WEAR YOUR BADGE. 


Hours of the Annual Exposition of Seience and Industry 


Saturday, Dec. 29 
Sunday, Dec. 30 


Directory of Exhibitors 


(Descriptive material prepared by individual exhibitors) 

AAAS New Member Service—ScimncE—THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC MONTHLY. (Booth 312). There are personal ad- 
vantages in joining the Association. Every person in at- 
tendance at the 118th Meeting who is not a member of 
the AAAS is cordially invited to visit the New Member 
Service for information concerning the Association, Since 
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its founding, in 1848, the Association has admitted to 
membership not only professional scientists but also 
other men and women who have a general interest in 
science, who wish to keep informed of the progress of 
science, and who would like to support the high purposes 
of the one organization that represents all science. 

Included in the annual dues of $6.50 (for 1952), each 
member has a choice of a year of ScrENcE, the scientists’ 
newsweekly, or THE ScleNTIFIC MONTHLY (or both, for 
an additional $3.50). Free sample copies of these two 
publications will be distributed, and all not familiar with 
both magazines are invited to visit this booth. Prospective 
advertisers may obtain sample copies of the magazines 
and rate cards. Members of the AAAS are requested to 
nominate fellow-scientists for membership. 

Academic Press Inc. (Booth 106). Visitors are most 
cordially invited to browse at the Academic Press exhibit 
to inspect new and forthcoming publications. Chemists 
will not want to miss Venkataraman’s first volume of 
The Chemistry of Synthetic Dyes, Higglund’s Chemistry 
of Wood, Brauns’ The Chemistry of Lignin, and Jost’s 
Diffusion in Solids, Liquids, Gases. Bacterial Physi- 
ology, Modern Trends in Physiology and Biochemistry, 
and International Review of Cytology are new titles of 
special interest to the biochemist. Other additions to the 
Academie Press list are represented by Combustion, 
Flames and Explosions of Gases, by Lewis and von Elbe, 
Linear Algebra and Projective Geometry, by Baer, the 
first volume of Sommerfeld’s Lectures on Theoretical 
Physics, Mechanics, and, in the field of agronomy, a 
monograph dealing with Soil, Physical Conditions and 
Plant Growth. Virtually all of the series of Advances will 
also show a new volume, thus helping the scientist to 
keep abreast of developments in his particular field 
of endeavor. A schedule of publishing activities planned 
for 1952, covering chemistry, biochemistry, biophysics, 
and mathematics, will be available. The display of the 
Press’ affiliated firm, Johnson Reprint Corporation, will 
clearly indicate the program and future projects of this 
firm. 

Ace Glass Incorporated (Booth 213). Ace Glass intends 
to exhibit apparatus for use in research and development 
as follows: Ace Reaction Flasks listing units available 
in capacities from 500 ml to 72,000 ml with a large 
flanged interchangeable neck opening, principal advan- 
tage being that one type of head can be used with 
many capacities merely by changing the lower section. 
All component parts are completely interchangeable. Tru- 
bore Stirrers fabricated from Ace Trubore Tubing allow 
the use of an all-glass stirrer for vacuum work and any 
type of general laboratory stirring. Accurate tests show 
that an average leak rate of 6.4 mm/Hg/min (unlubri- 
cated) at 760 mm/Hg differential pressure, and lubri- 
cated it is less than 0.05 mm/Hg/min. ‘‘ Mini-Lab’’ is a 
trademarked name for apparatus constructed on a re- 
duced scale for process, analytical and research. The 
basic units are constructed from completely interchange- 
able component parts. Eight assemblies will be exhibited 
and a complete list of interchangeable component parts. 

Aero Service Corporation (Booth 108). Plastic relief 
maps for teaching purposes will be featured by Aero 
Service Corporation in its AAAS exhibit this year. 
Among the maps to be shown are a Vinylite relief map 
of the United States printed in 11 vivid colors to empha- 
size the relief features; 64x40 inches in size, the map 
weighs a little more than 2 pounds. Horizontal scale is 1 
inch equals 20 miles; vertical exaggeration, 5 to l.... 
A map of the Continental Shelf and Northeastern United 
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States—38 inches square—completes the exhibit of 
larger plastic relief maps. . . . At the Aero exhibit also 
will be a portfolio of 12 U. 8. Geological Survey quad- 
rangles, formed in Vinylite. Some of the quads featured 
in this series are: Soda Canyon, Col., Point Reyes, Calif., 
Mount Rainier, Wash., Kaaterskill, N. Y., and Harris- 
burg, Pa. The portfolio of quads is in wide use in college 
geography and geology classes; the other, newer Aero 
plastic maps are being enthusiastically received in these 
fields aud by map enthusiasts in all fields of science. 

General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation (Booth 205). General Chemic2! Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, will exhibit Baker & 
Adamson laboratory reagents and fine chemicals. This 
exhibit will consist of a display of reagents, the quality 
of which is outstanding, as well as a display of some of 
our most modern packages developed to make the use of 
laboratory and fine chemicals easier and safer. 

American Cancer Society (Booths 311 and 313). The 
American Cancer Society will have an exhibit containing 
four main panels, one each on Statistics, Epidemiology, 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Cancer of the Lung, a left 
and right panel containing, respectively, pertinent ques- 
tions and summary on this topic. Statistics: Comparative 
statistics on relationship of lung cancer to all sites prior 
to 1900 to the present death rates of cancer of the lung in 
U. 8. A. compared by sex and by site. Epidemiology: 
Analysis of endogenous and exogenous factors and their 
causal relationship to eancer of the lung. Diagnosis: An 
outline of all current diagnostic procedures for cancer of 
the lung with notes on their varying efficacy. Treatment: 
Indication for surgery—survival rates. (The indication 
for surgery, curative measures showing survival rates for 
pneumonectomy, and an outline of several palliative pro- 
cedures. ) 

American Electronic Laboratories, Inc. (Booth 136). 
Since its founding, AEL in all its divisions has been 
mainly concerned with providing the researcher with 
specialized—often ‘‘one-time’’—research tools involving 
electronics. From the experience gained by our staff in 
satisfying the demand for such devices has evolved 
standard equipment that has absorbed all the best fea- 
tures of such ‘‘custom’’ laboratory research apparatus. 
The main display will be that of the Medical Division, 
which will exhibit its standard laboratory research equip- 
ment, student laboratory equipment, and clinical and op- 
erating room instruments. The standard research equip- 
ment on display will include our Laboratory type Direct- 
Coupled Amplifier, an A C Amplifier, and a highly stable 
Regulated Power Supply designed especially for these am- 
plifiers but suitable for general use as well. In addition 
will be shown a special laboratory Stimulator and our new 
Dual-Beam Oscilloscope, which has special features that 
make it of particular value in recording physiological 
phenomena, Student or general laboratory equipment 
will include the Model 751 Stimulator and Model 851 
battery operated A C Amplifier. The clinical equipment 
display will be highlighted by a recently developed ex- 
plosion-resistant Defribulator. 

American Optical Company (Booth 439). The latest 
scientific developments in microscopy will be displayed 
by the American Optical Company. Representatives W. 
F. Butler, A. R. Silberg, and G. W. Frid will be present 
to demonstrate and discuss the many improvements 
and outstanding features of American Optical Company’s 
instruments, which will include ‘‘ Autofocus,’’ Fingertip 
location of all adjustments, Dual-Cone Revolving Nose- 
piece, positive centering of objectives, accurate and re- 
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sponsive micrometer screw-type fine adjustment, and new 
mechanical stages with ‘‘pinch-grip’’ action. The new 
P-45 Polarizing Microscope, a low-priced instrument de- 
signed for educational and industrial use, will be the 
interesting highlight among the instruments displayed. 
Other precision instruments to be shown will include 
Phase, Medical, and Laboratory Microscopes, the low-cost 
Scholar’s Microscope, Stereoscopic Microsecopes—which 
give erect three-dimensional images—Metallurgical Micro- 
scopes, a Table Microtome, the newest Photomicrographic 
Camera, Delineascopes, and many other scientific instru- 
ments. Make Booth No. 439 your first stop. See for your- 
self why so many scientists make AO Spencer instruments 
their first choice. 

The American Tobacco Company, Incorporated 
(Booths 216 and 218). The Research Laboratory of The 
American Tobacco Company will demonstrate a newly 
developed recording automatic cigarette weighing balance 
which utilizes a servomechanism. This instrument elimi- 
nates the human factor in the determination of cigarette 
weights on a laboratory scale. Original application of well- 
known principles such as this, results in closer control of 
quality of manufacture. The exhibit will also include 
samples of cigarette tobaccos, suitably labeled and de- 
scribed, and a display showing steps in the manufacture 
of cigarette paper from virgin flax. 

Animal Welfare Institute (Booth 126). The immediate 
aims of the Animal Welfare Institute, a newly established, 
nonprofit, membership organization, are threefold: (1) 
The encouragement of medical research techniques of 
the highest possible quality, to reduce both the pain and 
the number of animals required in laboratories; (2) to 
discover, through surveys, the most suitable methods of 
procurement of laboratory animals without jeopardizing 
constructive animal welfare work; (3) the establishment 
of a standard code of ethics for the use of laboratory 
animals. Present standards for the use of these animals 
vary among individuals and invtitutions. The Institute 
advocates practical standards of care for their comfort. 
It believes that science and humanitarianism should com- 
plement each other. The Institute will act as a clearing- 
house for information on welfare of laboratory animals. 
President of the Institute is Christine Stevens, and 
headquarters are at 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Annual International Photography-in-Science 
Salon (Booths 418, 420, 422, 424, 426, and 428). The 
Annual International Photography-in-Science Salon is 
sponsored by THE ScIENTIFIC MONTHLY and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The prize-winning entries and other 
photographs of the Fifth Annual International Photog- 
raphy-in-Science Salon—both color and black-and-white 
prints—are on exhibition for the first time before going 
on a tour of museums and scientific institutions through- 
out the country. 

Armour and Company (Booth 220). In keeping with its 
policy of serving science and medicine the Research Di- 
vision of Armour and Company will present the following 
specialty items for experimental use: Purified hormones 
and enzymes of animal crigin, liver and plasma frac- 
tions, enzyme substrates, cofactors, and inhibitors, animal 
lipids, reference compounds, and other fine biochemicals. 
A research investigator will answer your questions con- 
cerning the chemical, physical, and biologie properties 
of such compounds. 

Association of American University Presses (Booth 
116). New books published by American University 
Presses of special interest to AAAS members include: 
The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, by Hans Reichenbach, 
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$3.75 (California) ; The Origin of the Earth, by W. M. 


Smart, $2.75 (Cambridge): 4A Dictionary of Antibiosis 
compiled by Leonard Karel ».»‘ Elizabeth Spencer Roach, 
$8.50 (Columbia); Bees: Tne + Vision, Chemical Senses, 
and Language, by Karl von Frisch, $3.00 (Cornell) ; 
Diseases in Old Age: A Clinical and Pathological Study 
of 7941 Individuals over 61 Years of Age, by Robert T. 
Monroe, $5.00 (Harvard); Space Medicine: The Human 
Factor in Flights Beyond the Earth, edited by John P. 
Marbarger, paperbound $2.00, clothbound $3.00 (Illinois) ; 
The Background of Plant Ecology, by Henry 8. Conard, 
$5.00 (Iowa State); Puffballs and their Allies in Michi- 
gan, by Alexander H. Smith, $3.00 (Michigan); The 
Integument of Arthropods, by A. Glenn Richards, $6.00 
(Minnesota); Yuman Indian Agriculture, by Edward 
F. Castetter and Willis H. Bell, $6.00 (New Mexico) ; 
Time’s Arrow and Evolution, by H. F. Blum, $4.00 
(Princeton); Zhe Engineering Method, by John C. L. 
Fish, $3.00 (Stanford); Waterfowl and their Food 
Plants in Washington, by Charles F. Yocom, $5.00 
(Washington) ; Mineral Nutrition of Plants, edited by 
Emil Truog, $6.00 (Wisconsin). These books, as well as 
other recent titles, may be examined and ordered at 
Booth 116. 

The Atlantic Refining Company (Booths 212 and 214). 
The Atlantic Refining Company will have a promotional 
and educational exhibit featuring chemical products. 
The various uses of petroleum chemicals and the finished 
products in which they play an important part will be 
exhibited. We hope to portray the use of isotopes in 
studying detergency, possibly based on the use of de- 
tergents in motor oils, including a demonstration of 
Atlantic’s radioactive wear test. We hope to include 
motion wherever possible and feel sure our exhibit will 
prove of great interest to the members of the Association. 

Atlas Powder Company (Booths 111 and 113). Atlas 
will feature a display of the story of sorbitol—the hexa- 
hydrie aleohol which was a laboratory curiosity in the 
1920s but which today offers polyol users a large and in- 
creasing supply at low and stable prices. Although sorbitol 
is related to glycerine and the glycols, it is a natural in- 
gredient of many common fruits. Atlas, however, makes 
it from corn sugar, and therefore has an abundant source 
of raw materials. Sorbitol has become the main source of 
today’s Vitamin C, and has also become an important 
raw material in resin and emulsifier manufacturing. It 
serves as a moisture-conditioner and sweetener in foods 
and pharmaceuticals and is used chiefly for its humectant 
properties in tobacco, cosmetics, cork, adhesives, cello- 
phane, ete. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (Booths 417 and 419). 
New speed; new accuracy; new convenience; those are 
the key features of the Labroscopes, the brand-new 
Bausch & Lomb laboratory microscopes which will be the 
feature attraction in a display of scientific optical in- 
struments. No other microscopes ever have received the 
immediate acclaim that has been awarded the Labro- 
scopes. With their straight-line controls, low position, 
fine adjustment, ball-bearing nosepiece, new mechanical 
stage, lighter weight, improved slide bearings, and the 
finest optics than can be made, the Labroscopes are truly 
the world’s finest laboratory microscopes. You are in- 
vited to see and use the Labroscopes at the Bausch & 
Lomb exhibit. In addition to the Labroscopes, demon- 
strations will be made of the new Opti-Lwme, an integral 
microscope illuminator, the wide field stereoscopic micro- 
scopes, the ‘‘L’’ photomicrographic camera, micropro- 
jector, phase contrast accessories and other optical in- 
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struments used in medicine, botany, physics, chemistry, 
biology, zoology, and general science. To assist you in your 
interests the Bausch & Lomb exhibit will be attended by 
J. I. Wexlin, G. C. Crebbin, J. A. Robbins, G. T. Ham- 
mond, and W. Williams. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania (Booths 
328 and 330). Exhibit consists of a working model of the 
new coast-to-coast relay system for the transmission of 
telephone messages and telephone calls. The microwave 
radio relay system was first used for coast-to-coast tele- 
vision on September 4 when facilities were provided tem- 
porarily at the request of the State Department to permit 
transcontinental telecasting of President Truman’s open- 
ing address to the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference in 
San Francisco. The exhibit shows two model towers such 
as those placed at 30 to 50 mile intervals across the 
country. The properties of microwaves will be demon- 
strated at the exhibit, such as their ability to penetrate 
glass, wood, and paper, and their inability to penetrate 
materials which conduct electricity, such as various metals, 
water, and the human body. The use of this latest means 
for transmitting hundreds of telephone calls simultane- 
ously will also be explained. 

James A. Biddle Co. (Booth 403). This company will 
display those products which it supplies to the scientific 
and research field, including such well-known names as 
Frahm Resonant Reed Tachometers, Frequency Meters, 
and Relays; Jagabi Rheostats; Pointolite Lamps; Apie- 
zon Oils, Waxes, and Greases for high vacuum work, and 
the well-known Kipp & Zonen line of precision laboratory 
instruments. Also included will be the popular Megger 
Electrical Resistance Measuring Instruments. 

Biological Abstracts (Booth 110). A cooperative, non- 
profit abstracting and indexing service published by biolo- 
gists for biologists. Leaders in the field are agreed that it 
is an essential tool of biologists both in teaching and in 
research, Currently abstracting more than 3,000 journals, 
the coverage has been expanded by upward of 30% and 
includes many European, Scandinavian, and Asiatic publi- 
cations that are not available to the scientists of this 
country. As well as the complete edition covering all fields 
of biology, Biological Abstracts also is published in nine 
low-priced sectional editions that were specially designed 
for individual biologists who are interested only in one or 
more closely related fields. These editions, and the com- 
plete edition, will be on display at Booth No. 110. Mem- 
bers of the editorial staff and business office will be in 
attendance to welcome visitors and furnish information. 

Biophysical Instruments, Inc. (Booth 407). This firm 
was formed by a group of physicists, engineers, machin- 
ists, and technicians, experienced in the field of biophysi- 
eal research instrumentation, who felt the need for an 
organization capable of cooperating closely with the 
biological research worker, understanding his problems, 
and, in addition, possessing the knowledge and facilities 
to create the electronic and mechanical apparatus needed 
to help solve these problems. Although Biophysical is a 
comparative newcomer to the field, the men making up 
the organization are all well-qualified specialists, experi- 
enced in handling the complex instrumentation needs of 
biological and related research fields. By the very nature 
of the problems, most of the products of Biophysical 
Instruments, Inc., are custom-built equipment, each de- 
signed for a specific purpose. Should the need arise, how- 
ever, facilities are available to mass produce any of these 
instruments that have wider applications. Biophysical 
Instruments, Inc., has done extensive instrumentation 
work in the following fields: industrial and medical elec- 
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tronics; x-ray accessories; biochemical instrumentation ; 
applied optics; electrical recording and amplification; 
psychological testing devices. And here are a few typical 
examples of specific instruments designed and built by 
this organization: paper electrophoresis apparatus; x-ray 
sequence timer; respiratory CO, sampler; impedance 
plethysmograph; cardiochron; tiny thermocouples; ther- 
mostromuhrs; photomultiplier photometer. The Biophysi- 
cal Instrument booth at the AAAS show will feature 
working models of the most outstanding of the afore- 
mentioned instruments. The booth will be manned by 
experienced staff members who will answer all questions 
concerning the equipment and who will be in a position 
to handle direct inquiries or to deal with any specific in- 
strumentation problems presented to them. 

The Blakiston Company (Booth 316). The Blakiston 
Company welcomes all members of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to Philadelphia and 
cordially invites them to its exhibit of scientific and tech- 
nical books in Booth No. 316. We have a number of out- 
standing titles to call to your attention: Quantitative 
Organic Microanalysis, by Al Steyermark, head of the 
Microchemical Department at Hoffiaan-LaRoche; Bio- 
logical Antagonism and Theory of Biological Relativity, 
by Gus Martin, director of research, National Drug Com- 
pany; Peter Gray’s Handbook of Micro-Technique; 
Dibble’s Recent Advances in Bacteriology; Davson’s 
General Physiology; Imms’ Insect Natural History; and 
Ciba Symposium on Liver Disease. Jim Lackey, science 
editor, will be on hand to discuss each of these and other 
standard Blakiston works. New material will also be 
available for the following books which are now on press: 
Parks and Steinbach’s Inorganic Chemistry; Nelson’s 
Comparative Vertebrate Embryology; Thomas and Grain- 
ger’s Bacteria; and Furry, Street and Purcell’s Physics. 

C. A. Brinkmann & Co. (Booth 128). Our exhibit will 
feature various new developments. Foremost among them 
is the Gamma Inverted Microscope for micro-dissection 
and similar operations. Also on display will be the new 
**Selecta’’ Analytical Balance with built-in weights up 
to 200 grams and automatic indication of the end result. 
Furthermore, new models of the Gamma Low Power 
Manipulators and the latest type Gamma Chambers Micro 
Manipulators will be exhibited. In the line of photo- 
micrographie equipment, the exhibit will feature a com- 
plete setup of the Gamma ‘‘Universal’’ Photomicro- 
graphic Camera, the new Zeiss-Winkel Attachment 
Camera, and Photoelectric Exposure Meters. In connec- 
tion with the Gamma Camera, the new Gamma Attach- 
ment for Pollister Micro Spectrophotometrie work will 
also be on display. In the microscope field, we will show 
the Zeiss-Opton Stereoscopic Microscope with 5 built-in 
Objectives, and the revolutionary Zeiss-Winkel Standard 
Microscope with built-in illumination. 

Cambridge Instrument Company, Inc. (Booth 119). 
The exhibit of the Cambridge Instrument Company, Ine., 
will be of interest to scientists in many fields, a number 
of the instruments being of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. In the medical field are shown this Company’s 
Simpli-Trol (photographic) and Simpli-Scribe (direct- 
writing) portable electrocardiographs and a direct-read- 
ing Helium Analyzer for the determination of lung ca- 
pacity. For measuring radioactive emission, Cambridge 
shows the Precision Ionization Meter, Chang and Eng 
Fast Neutron Monitor, and Pocket Gamma Dosimeter, as 
well as the Lindemann-Ryerson and Compton Electrom- 
eters. The exhibit also includes the Electron Ray Research 
pH Meter, a multi-purpose Surface Pyrometer and the 
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remarkable Flik Galvanometer, having a period of one 
tenth second. Of interest to microscopists is the Rocking 
Microtome for cutting sections as thin as 0.2 yp. 

Carolina Biological Supply Company (Booth 402). 
The Carolina Biological Supply Company, of Elon Col- 
lege, North Carolina, and Waubun Laboratories, of 
Schriever, Louisiana, will be represented by an attractive 
and interesting exhibit. The exhibit will include biological 
materials from the Culture, Slide, Preserved Materials, 
and other departments to illustrate the most up-to-date 
methods of cultivation of microorganisms, the prepara- 
tion of microscope slides, and the preservation and in- 
jection of microscopic specimens, A staff of professional 
biologists will be in charge of the exhibit and will offer 
a complete biological materials information service. 
Literature including teaching aids will be available free 
of charge to those viewing the exhibit. 

Fred S. Carver Inc. (Booth 434). We will exhibit the 
latest edition of the Standard 10-ton Carver Laboratory 
Press. The press will be shown with its standard inter- 
changeable accessories available for numerous pressing 
tests in the biological, chemical, physical and mechanical 
fields—wherever pressing is required. The accessories for 
the press provide for handling numerous materials for 
some 60 general applications of small-scale pressing test. 
We will also have on display a small museum collection 
of interesting work done on the press, illustrating a few 
of the many general applications for this equipment. 
Samples will include plastic molded items, laminations, 
pressed oils and liquids, extracts, briquetted items, 
metallographic mountings, crushing and breaking test 
specimens, shear test specimens and the like. The press 
is standard for laboratory development and research work 
in colleges, universities, industrial and research labora- 
tories throughout this country and abroad. It was used 
in the personal laboratories of Thomas A. Edison and 
Henry Ford in the early work on many of the new 
plastics. The press was also used in atomic research dur- 
ing the war and is used increasingly in that field today. 
We will also have complete information available on the 
Carver Laminating Press, recently developed for the pro- 
duction of plastic laminateG tamper-proof identification 
cards and badges. This latter equipment has also been 
adapted for many interesting applications in scientific 
fields. 

The Chemstrand Corporation (At right of Lounge 
Area). ‘‘Acrilan,’’ an acrylic fiber developed by The 
Chemstrand Corporation, was formally introduced to the 
trade at exhibitions in October and November. This will 
be its first general showing. The company is engaged in 
construction of facilities to produce Acrilan staple fiber 
at Decatur, Ala., and Chemstrand nylon filament yarn 
at Pensacola, Fla, The display features an illustration 
showing the architect’s conception of the finished Chem- 
strand facilities in Decatur. On the center background is 
a flow chart indicating the steps in Acrilan production. 
Situated at the end of the flow chart is a revolving bowl 
of give-away sample Acrilan. Flanking the chart are 
samples of Acrilan in various end uses to illustrate its 
properties of dyeability, unlimited blends with all known 
fibers, warmth and warm-to-the-touch factors, high recov- 
ery of fibers when distorted, semipermanent heat-set 
creases, fabric stability, and bulk without weight. The 
company has prepared a three-color give-away booklet de- 
scribing the corporation, its production facilities and the 
properties ascribed to Acrilan staple fiber. 

Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia (Booth 410). (Ex- 
hibit space for the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 
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has been purchased by Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories.) The exhibit of the Children’s Hospital will show 
some of the research activities of the hospital. 

The Coca-Cola Company, Inc. (Lounge Area). Dur- 
ing the time the Annual Exposition of Science and In- 
dustry is open, ice-cold Coca-Cola will be served to those 
attending the 118th Meeting of the AAAS, through the 
courtesy and cooperation of the Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and the Coca-Cola Company. 

Cooperative Bureau for Teachers (Booth 124). The 
Cooperative Bureau for Teachers is a membership organi- 
zation numbering education associations, colleges, schools, 
and individual teachers as its members. Since 1924 it 
has worked in the private school field; in 1947 its serv- 
ices were extended to colleges, at the request of a num- 
ber of liberal arts institutions. The Governoring Board 
is now composed of 73 school and college educators. The 
purposes of the organization are: To facilitate appropri- 
ate placement by affording to school and college adminis- 
trators an extensive registry of successful and prospective 
teachers ; to study college requirements so thoroughly that 
placements are made only on the basis of an intelligent 
understanding of all the factors involved; und to place 
the right teacher in the right job. Chairman of the 
Governing Board is Dr. Rosemary Park, President of 
Connecticut College. Director of the Bureau is Miss Mary 
A. Watson. At present the individual membership of the 
Bureau numbers about 2,500 teachers. 

Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc. (Booth i%2). Cus- 
tom Scientific Instruments, Inc., manufacturers of scien- 
tifie laboratory equipment and instrumentation in the 
electromechanical field, will display the following items: 
CSI-Stoll Quartermaster Universal Wear Tester—A multi- 
purpose precision instrument for measuring resistance to 
surface and edge abrasion, flexing and folding of such 
materials as woven, nonwoven, knitted, napped and pile 
fabrics, hosiery, felt, coated fabries, ete. CSI-Stoll Flex 
Tester is an outgrowth of the Universal Wear Tester for 
flex abrasion for quality control. SPI Flammability 
Tester—Developed by the Society of Plastics Industry to 
measure the relative flammability hazard of various sheet 
materials from 0.001 to 0.250 inches thick or more in- 
eluding plastics, textile fabries, rubber, paper, ete. CSI 
High Speed Angle Centrifuge—A continuous operating 
High Speed Centrifuge (13,000-14,000 rpm). CSI Dry 
Ice Storage Cabinets—Cabinets designed for storing vac- 
cines, viruses, drugs, and other biologicals and pharma- 
ceuticals requiring very low temperature for preservation. 

Difco Laboratories Incorporated (Booth 114). Micro- 
biological Media and Clinical Laboratory Reagents will 
be on display at the Difeo booth. Culture media will in- 
elude those of the official formulae for control of dairy 
products, food products, water and sewage, as well as 
those used for the testing of antibiotics, production and 
control of biologicals, microbiologieal determination of 
vitamins and amino acids and in routine bacteriological 
procedures such as isolation, cultivation, and differentia- 
tion of microorganisms. Clinical laboratory reagents in- 
elude antigens for the serology of syphilis, Bacto-Throm- 
boplastin for prothrombin determinations, reagents for 
liver function tests, Bacto-Sensitivity Disks and Bacto- 
Concentration Disks to determine the sensitivity of micro- 
organisms to therapeutic agents or the presence of such 
therapeutic agents in serum, body fluids, dairy products, 
and other materials. There will also be included reagents 
recently developed for tissue culture procedures. 

Dodge Steel Co. (Booth 329). The Dodge Steel Com- 
pany will show miscellaneous machined and rough cast- 
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ings, wooden patterns, and photographs of plant processes. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. (Booth 
310). E. I. du Pont will feature a tribute to the tech- 
nically trained personnel who make up Du Pont’s research 
team. ‘‘Ideas formed in a man’s mind, which has been 
trained and sharpened by education and experience, are 
the basis of successful research. Without the creative 
brain of the scientist and his associates, all other re- 
search investment is worthless. Realizing that these men 
and women are its greatest research assets, Du Pont 
painstakingly selects its scientists. Company-wide, Du 
Pont now has more than 1,900 technically trained men 
and women in research, including almost 1,000 Ph.D.s. 
The diversity of their university training, combined with 
additional years of practical research experience, is tre- 
mendously important. For advances in the laboratory are 
the result of teamwork by cross sections of these re- 
search workers. By establishing this balanced research 
team, a large firm like Du Pont makes one of its most 
significant contributions to the nation’s welfare and 
progress, both in time of peace and crisis.’’ 

Edmund Scientific Corporation (Booths 411 and 413). 
An interesting assortment of war surplus optical items 
will be displayed by the Edmund Scientific Corpora- 
tion. A prism exhibit will be shown of such types as 
right-angle, porro, Amici, Penta, Leman, Rhomboidal, 
Dove, ete. Various types and sizes of lenses will be avail- 
able for inspection, as well as binoculars, magnifiers, 
filters, telescopes, mirrors, bubble sextants, and other 
optical items. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. (Booth 138). The first 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was published in 1768. George 
Washington bought the Third Edition (printed in the 
U. 8.) and liked it so well he urged Alexander Hamilton 
to buy one, which he did—shortly before Burr killed him. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has always been regarded as an 
educational institution rather than a business venture; 
therefore, it is fitting that today the University of Chicago 
owns Encyclopaedia Britannica. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will exhibit the new prepublication of the 1951 Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

Ercona Corporation—Carl Zeiss, Jena Products 
(Booths 132 and 134). Exclusive American representa- 
tives for the entire line of Carl Zeiss Jena Scientific In- 
struments. The display will include the latest and most 
modern Zeiss Microscopes such as the Lwmipan with built- 
in illuminator, Triple Condenser Turret, Pancratic Con- 
denser System and Phase Contrast Equipment, the new 
Binocular Stereoscopic Dissecting Microscope Citoplast, 
with novel quintuple magnification changer, and the Zeiss 
Slidiug Micromanipulator, which permits it to operate 
on cells, bacteria, colloid particles, ete., under the highest 
magnifications. In addition there will be on exhibit the 
Abbe Comparator, Precision Measuring Instruments, Sur- 
face Finish Testers, Astronomical Telescopes, Surveying 
Instruments, Polarimeters, Refractometers, Photometers, 
Spectroscopes, Interferometers, Photomicrographic Equip- 
ment, Luminescence Microscope, the new revolutionary 
eyelevel automatic reflex camera Contaz-S, Prism Bin- 
oculars, and many others. Latest developments in the Carl 
Zeiss Jena Scientific Instrument Line will be discussed, 
such as the new Interference Comparator, U. V. Spec- 
trograph, U. V. Quartz Optics, Refiecting Optics, new Epi 
Condenser for incident light, Micro Projectors, and 
others. 

The R. Y. Ferner Company, Inc. (Booth 431). As 
American agents for the English optical manufacturers 
Cooke, Troughton & Simms, Ltd. of York, the Ferner 
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Company will exhibit at the Philadelphia meeting some 
outstanding Cooke products, including the Cooke Univer- 
sal Polarizing Microscope, the Cooke Student Metal- 
lurgieal and Polarizing Microscopes, the Cooke Textile 
Stereoscopic Microscope, Cooke Photomicrographie Equip- 
ment, Cooke Quartz Monochromatic Objectives, for use on 
the Ultra-Violet Microscope. Also exhibited will be rou- 
tine models of biological and stereoscopic microscopes. 

Folkways Records & Service Corp. (Booth 423). Folk- 
ways Records and Service Corp. specializes in the issu- 
ance of records, filmstrips, and other audio-visual mate- 
rial designed for general appeal, as well as meeting edu- 
cational standards in many fields. Each album, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive manual of background data, is 
prepared by an accredited specialist. The Ethnic Folk- 
ways Library series presents the indigenous music of 
many countries (recorded on location), with native per- 
formers and instruments. The accompanying illustrated 
manuals provide the social and cultural backgrounds of 
the music. No people has ever been discovered to be with- 
out music of some form. Underscoring this theory, the 
Ethnic Folkways Library has issued recordings of the 
music of the American Indians, the Africans, Haiti, 
Ethiopia, Indonesia, Palestine, India, Cuba, Spain, Peru, 
the Falashas; music that reflects the personality of a 
people. The catalogue has been highly praised by experts. 
The selections range from work and play songs to cere- 
monial and ritual chants. Each 4-10” nonbreakable 
record album, accompanied by an illustrated manual of 
background notes, is designed for general and profes- 
sional levels (musicologists, anthropologists, sociologists, 
students of the dance, etc.) of interest. 

General Electric Company (Bocth 309). A plastic 
operating model of a huge 230-kv impulse breaker will be 
featured at the General Electric booth. The model breaker 
has transparent sections and uses varicolored lights to 
demonstrate how 10 million kva of power can be inter- 
rupted in less than five hundredths second. 

The Graf-Apsco Company (Booth 427). To learn 
what can be done with old or obsolete microscopes, be 
sure to visit the exhibit of The Graf-Aps:o Company. As 
America’s leading microscope repair house, they are dis- 
playing a large assortment of rebuilt microscopes—from 
the simplest to the most elaborate research models. Other 
items of interest to scientists, and particularly the teach- 
ing profession, are microtomes, dissecting instruments and 
sets, microslides and cover glasses, magnifiers of all types, 
ete. Stop at this booth for the answer to your micro repair 
and rebuilding problems. 

Harford Metal Products, Inc. (Booth 421). The exhibit 
will include animal cages for research laboratories made 
of stainless steel with argon are method of fabrication; 
regular type animal cages of galvanized metal and wire; 
workbenches especially designed for electronic research. 
The wiring on these benches is equipped with magnetic 
circuit breakers to the customer’s specification. There 
will be refrigerated boxes for shipment of perishable 
items, such as human blood or serums, and special :tems 
of metal for the use of blood centers. The company has 
been established in the sheet-metal field for 15 years, 
during which time it has developed many new items for 
research work. Building special equipment in large or 
small quantities is a specialty of the corporation. 

D. C. Heath and Company (Booth 437). On display 
will be both secondary-school and college books in science, 
mathematics, and related subjects. Among the college 
texts you will want to examine are: Fieser and Fieser’s 
Organic Chemistry, Second Edition; Fieser and Fieser’s 
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Textbook of Organic Chemistry; McBain’s Colloid Sci- 
ence, the most recent text in this subject; Boyd’s Genetics 
and the Races of Man, an anthropology based on known 
gene frequencies ; Oelke’s Semimicro Qualitative Analysis, 
a new book with outstanding features; Mendenhall, Eve, 
Keys, and Sutton’s College Physics, Third Edition, fea- 
turing a distinctive practical format; Dicken’s A 
Regional Economic Geography, chosen as one of the fifty 
best designed textbooks of 1949; the W. L. Hart mathe- 
matics texts; Snyder’s The Principles of Heredity in a 
new Fourth Edition; Hopkins and Bailar’s General Chem- 
istry for Colleges, in a new Fourth Edition; Duvall and 
Hill, and Becker and Hill texts on marriage and the 
family. Among the secondary-school books you will find 
in this exhibit are: Harris and Henderson’s Foods, Their 
Nutritive, Economic, and Social Values, in a new Second 
Edition, called by some reviewers a miniature encyclo- 
pedia on foods; Brown and Schwachtgen’s Physics—The 
Story of Energy, distinguished by its clarity of text and 
new organization; the W. W. Hart mathematics tects. 

Heitz & Lightburn—Training Films, Inc. (Booth 210). 
Heitz & Lightburn, distributors of Swiss precision photo 
equipment, will exhibit: Alpa-Reflex and Alpa-Prism- 
Reflex, most complete and versatile 35 mm cameras, es- 
pecially designed and precision-built for scientific photog- 
raphy. Exclusive Alpa features are: Ground glass focus- 
ing plus individual rangefinder, complete set of inter- 
changeable lenses from 3.5 to 200 em (with no parallax 
problem), continuous focusing from infinity to ultra 
close-ups (3 times magnification), photomicrography with 
aid of single adapter ring, lightweight close-up stand 
for indoor and outdoor photography with adjustable ob- 
ject table and annular illumination. Rebi/-off, the color 
temperature meter for perfect balance of blues and reds 
in color photographs. Swiss Lux 2, a lightweight, sturdy 
pocket exposure meter. Hilba Color Luz, an extremely 
accurate and sensitive exposure meter with exceptional 
range, for incident, reflected light and greyscale con- 
trasts. Color slides and stripfilms for scientific and indus- 
trial use produced by Training Films, Inc., an affiliate 
of Heitz & Lightburn. 

Hercules Powder Company (Booth 433). Hercules’ 
exhibit at the AAAS Annual Exposition of Science and 
Industry will feature, in general, the various phases of 
research entering into the development and production 
new product. The product selected is toxaphene, 
chlorinated camphene, which was developed by Hercules 
as a base for insecticides effective against many insect 
pests, particularly those affecting cotton and forage crops. 
The exhibit outlines the cooperation required with indus- 
try, the Department of Agriculture, and universities in 
actual field tests before marketing toxaphene. 

Houghton Mifflin Company (Booth 215). Houghton 
Mifflin Company will exhibit its extensive list of college 
tex's in the fields of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, 
Mathematics, Physics, Sociology, Psychology, and General 
Science. Included with these college texts will be several 
trade books of general interest to science teachers. 

The Human Resources Research Center (Booth 104). 
This exhibit depicts graphically the psychological re- 
search being conducted by the U. 8. Air Force in the 
fields of personnel and training. Catching the eye im- 
mediately as one looks over the booth is a large teeter-like 
affair, simulating an apothecary’s scale. It is moving 
slightly, as though just coming to balance. On one end 
of the scale are three small models of men who are out- 
weighing a total of ten such men on the opposite end. A 
sign explains: ‘‘Raw Manpower vs. Personnel scientific- 
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ally selected, classified, trained,’’ indicating that fewer 
men may outelass greater numbers when the few have 
benefit of psychological research. The rear panel of the 
booth carries a large map of the USA showing locations 
of some fifteen operating units of HRRC. Front panels 
depict the three primary research efforts of the organiza- 
tion: Aptitude Measurement, Training Research, and 
Proficiency Measurement. Tables at front carry flat dis- 
plays of research bulletins, photographs, tests, and exami- 
nations. Illustrated brochures describing HRRC in detail 
are available for the visitor. 

Interscience Publishers, Inc. (Booth 429). All the 
new and standard books of Interscience will be on dis- 
play in Booth No. 429, and a number of selected titles 
will also form a part of the Science Library. An out- 
standing new publication is the first volume of The 
Lipids: Their Chemistry and Biochemistry, by Harry J. 
Deuel, Jr. The two most recent volumes of the series on 
**Technique of Organic Chemistry,’’ will be of interest: 
Distillation (Vol. IV), a comprehensive review by ten 
collaborating authors, and Adsorption and Chromatog- 
raphy (Vol. V), by Harold G. Cassidy. The ambitious 
undertaking of the ‘‘Chemistry of Heterocyclic Com- 
pounds’’ series to review the entire field in about 30 
monographs will be represented by the first two volumes 
published, The Heterocyclic Derivatives of Phosphorus, 
Arsenic, Antimony, Bismuth, and Silicon, by Frederick 
George Mann, and Siz-Membered Heterocyclic Nitrogen 
Compounds with Four Condensed Rings, by C. F. H. Allen, 
as well as by advance proofs of Thiophene and its Deriv- 
atives, by Howard D. Hartough. Also in the display: The 
Chemistry and Technology of Food and Food Products, 
the new and completely revised edition in three volumes 
of the well-known collaborative work under the editorship 
of Morris B. Jacobs; The Pectic Substances, by Z. I. 
Kertesz, a complete survey of the field; the two volumes 
of Alfred Burger’s Medicinal Chemistry, which cover the 
chemistry, biochemistry, therapeutic, and pharmacological 
action of natural and synthetic drugs; the long-awaited 
Photosynthesis and Related Processes, Vol. I1, Part I, by 
E. I. Rabinowitch; the seven volumes published to date 
of Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology; and numerous 
works in the fields of chemistry, biochemistry, physics, 
mathematics, ete. 

Jarrell-Ash Company (Booth 414). The Jarrell-Ash 
Company will exhibit the new Jaco Spee-Lab which js a 
low-cost, complete unit for spectrochemical analysis. It is 
intended primarily for use by foundries in specification 
checking and by educational institutions. Also on exhibit 
will be the new Jarrell-Ash film- and plate-processing 
unit designed for uniform development of spectrographic 
and x-ray plates and films. Of considerable interest to 
the educational field will be the exhibit of the new Hilger 
Micro-focus X-ray tube. 

Keystone Plastics Company (Booth 112). This com- 
pany will exhibit a complete line of cages, including 
the Keystone rust-resistant vermin-proof, transparent 
**Mouse House,’’ on racks specially designed to hold these 
cages, using a minimum of floor space. Samples of their 
new disinfectant and sanitizer, ‘‘Hytron,’’ for use in 
sterilizing not only plastic cages but also glassware, metal 
cages, and other equipment, will be available. 

Koppers Company, Inc. (Booth 131). Aptly described 
as the ‘‘Industry that Serves All Industry,’’ Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., serves business and the 
public through metallurgical design and construction, and 
by producing chemicals, plastics, pressure-treated wood, 
road paving materials, roofing, bituminous coatings, ereo- 
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sote, coke, and allied products. By means of a moving 
belt that emerges from a replica of a lump of coal, the 
Koppers exhibit will show models or samples of many 
products derived from coal. Examples include cosmetics, 
sulfa drugs, tar roads, moth preventives, plastics, and 
insect repellents, Since the invention of Koppers chemi- 
eal recovery coke ovens, entire new industries have sprung 
up to bring the public benefits of secrets formerly locked 
up in nature’s ‘‘black diamonds.’’ The Koppers display, 
therefore, will tell the story, not of one company, but of 
the entire coal carbonization industry. 

Lea & Febiger (Booth 120). Lea & Febiger will wel- 
come your visit to their exhibit. All their latest publica- 
tions in the fields of bacteriology, biology, horticulture, 
pathology, physiology, zoology, and many other special- 
ties are included. You will find many books on medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy. Don’t miss the new third edi- 
tion of Clinical Hematology by Wintrobe. Make this a 
must on your list. Ask to see the recently published Dis- 
eases of the Endocrine Glands by Soffer and the new 
Musser-Whol Internal Medicine. Three fine physiology 
books that will be well worth your consideration are 
Human Physiology by Starling, Elements of Human 
Physiology by Lucas, and Physiology in Health and Dis- 
ease by Wiggers. Be sure to look over Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics by Grollman. Many other fine books are 
included for your inspection. 

Leeds & Northrup Company (Booths 404 and 406). 
Leeds & Northrup Company will exhibit several work- 
ing demonstrations of new instruments for research, 
teaching, and testing. One of these exhibits will con- 
sist of manual and automatic equipment for polarographic 
analysis. The automatie equipment will be the L&N Elec- 
tro-Chemograph, now offered as a single console complete 
with Speedomax Recorder. The manual equipment will be 
a typical student’s appar’tus, consisting of a Students’ 
Potentiometer, Decade Resistance Box, Galvanometer, 
and the new Students’ Calibrating Unit, which makes the 
galvanometer direct-reading for the current determina- 
tions. Both the manual and the automatic equipment will 
operate with a Dropping Mercury Electrode Assembly, 
for a group of typical polarographic determinations. Also 
on exhibit will be the new L&N pH Indicator, a highly 
stable a-c operated instrument with both pH and voltage 
ranges. This indicator will be set up for measurements 
using standard L&N buffer solutions. A demonstration of 
the L&N line of D-C Amplifiers will complete the exhibit. 
The Micromicroampere Amplifier will be used as a pre- 
amplifier for a Speedomax Recorder. The combination 
will record the discharging and parasitic currents of a 
capacitor, as a demonstration of the extremely minute 
currents which can be measured by this method. A Micro- 
volt Amplifier will be set up to indicate thermocouple 
voltages in the microvolt region, showing how small 
temperature changes can be measured with accuracy. 

E. Leitz, Inc. (Booths 331 and 333). E. Leitz will ex- 
hibit and demonstrate microscopes, photoelectric colori- 
meters, and other scientific instruments, including the 
Ortholux research microscope with the newly designed 
Aristophot arrangement for photomicrographic and photo- 
macrographie accessories for film sizes from 33 mm to 
3%”x4%4”". The Panphot universal camera microscope 
with combination illumination system which may be 
adapted for biological, metallurgical and polarized light, 
either transmitted or reflected, will also be demonstrated. 
A complete line of Leica camera equipment, including 
the new Leica bellows focusing device, and various other 
arrangements, close-up and photomicrography, will also 
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be shown. In attendance at the Leitz exhibit booth will be 
Mr. Emil G. Keller, Mr. John F. Lubben, and Mr. Harold 
H. Zander. 

The Linguaphone Institute (Booth 140). Scientists the 
world over, without a knowledge of one another’s lan- 
guages, are at a great disadvantage in effective communi- 
cation. Yet the need in this field is greater than it is in 
foreign trade, tourist travel, or even in cultural associa- 
tions. Linguaphone has served scientists and the linguistic 
needs of scientists consistently for the past 25 years. 
Linguaphone aims to keep its Language Courses up to 
date. The courses that meet the scientist’s needs most are 
the German and Russian, which have just undergone a 
complete revision, so that the latest edition of these 
courses should be most welcome to the progressive scien- 
tist who feels that in this multilingual world, he must 
be at least a bilingual person, if not a multilingual one. 

The Macmillan Company (Booth 401). The Macmillan 
Company extends a cordial invitation to the members of 
the AAAS to visit booth No. 401, where outstanding texts 
and reference books in the fields of biology, chemistry, 
and physics are on display. Boyd T. Harris, science 
editor, together with other members of the College De- 
partment, will represent The Macmillan Company at this 
exhibit. 

Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation (Booth 130). The Trans- 
actions of the Conferences sponsored by the Josiah Macy, 
Jr. Foundation will be displayed in order to acquaint 
interested persons with a new approach in medical litera- 
ture. These publications are verbatim reports of meetings 
in which representatives from all professions and special- 
ties relevant to the topic participated. The material pub- 
lished is unobtainable elsewhere and is the most advanced 
information available to investigators and practicing 
physicians concerning research progress, new methods and 
theories. The Transactions offer, as weil, interesting in- 
sight into the broad problem of communication and inte- 
gration between disiciplines, a question of importance to 
the advancement of the whole of science. The topics 
covered by the Transactions are: Adrenal Cortex, Aging, 
Biological Antioxidants, Blood Clotting, Blood Pressure, 
Connective Tissues, Cybernetics, Infancy and Childhood, 
Liver Injury, Metabolic Aspects of Convalescence, Meta- 
bolic Interrelations, Nerve Impulse, Problems of Con- 
sciousness, Renal Function, Clinical Psychology. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. (Booths 201 and 
203). As always the McGraw-Hill Company will exhibit 
its large list of textbooks and reference works in all fields 
of science. Among the publications to be featured will be 
the 1951 edition of Storer’s General Zoology and such 
new volumes in the National Nuclear Energy Series as 
Katz and Rabinowitch’s The Chemistry of Uranium. 
Other outstanding new science books will include The 
Quantum Theory of Matter, by John C. Slater, Principles 
of Quantum Mechanics, by W. V. Houston, and Anatomy 
of the Chordates, by C. K. Weichert. Hugh W. Handsfield, 
science editor, and members of the College Department 
Staff will be in attendance at the exhibit. 

G. & C. Merriam Company (Booth 415). Exhibit will 
display copies of the Merriam-Webster publications listed 
as follows: Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. The unabridged work containing 600,000 
entries, including thousands of encyclopedic articles, many 
of them recording a wealth of information in the field of 
science. Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. Our largest 
abridged work, completely up to date—copyright 1951. 
Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms. Listing Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Analogous and Contrasted Words, explain- 
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ing the difference in their shades of meaning and illustrat- 
ing their use. Webster’s Biographical Dictionary. Enter- 
ing 40,000 biographies of noted men and women of all 
countries, with name pronunciations. Webster’s Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. Records information on all the 
world’s important places, with name pronunciations. 
There will also be shown pamphlet material illustrating 
and explaining the use of the above publications. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. (Booth 122). Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc., is a pharmaceutical manufacturer of products 
of research for home medication, medical and allied 
professions, and the pharmaceutical manufacturer. The 
exhibit of Miles Laboratories will display our newest 
product, and will trace its development. Bactine, an anti- 
septic, cleanser-deodorant, bactericide, fungicide, and de- 
tergent, is the result of years of scientific research, ex- 
perimentation, and clinical testing. Bactine relieves the 
pain of burns but contains no iodine, mercury, or phenol. 

Monsanto Chemical Company (Booths 318, 320, 322, 
and 324). Monsanto will exhibit a series of displays to il- 
lustrate company products and the uses made of these 
products by major industries. The displays will give a 
broad general picture of Monsanto’s service to indus- 
try showing the diversity of Monsanto products and their 
uses. Included in the displays will be Monsanto chemicals 
and products, applications in the fields of agriculture, 
aviation, petroleum products, wood-treating, plastics man- 
ufacturing, pharmaceuticals, and plywood glues. At the 
Saturday afternoon part of the Symposium on Improve- 
ment of Soil Structure, Lecture Room A, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, representatives of Mon- 
santo’s Research Department will announce a new prod- 
uct development that promises to provide a new chemical 
tool for agriculture, highway maintenance, erosion con- 
trol, and home gardening. 

Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. (Booths 332 and 334). 
Physiologic and pharmacologic methods are used for 
the evaluation of the irritants in cigarette smoke. 

The C. V. Mosby Company (Booth 233). The C. V. 
Mosby Company welcomes the opportunity of again dis- 
playing its publications at an AAAS convention. A 
cordial invitation to visit the Mosby booth is extended to 
all scientists attending this year’s meeting. A wide selec- 
tion of books for teaching and reference purposes will be 
available for examination. Stop by and let our represen- 
tatives go over book needs with you. 

National Geographic Society (Booths 204 and 206). 
The exhibit of the National Geographic Society will fea- 
ture the display of a selection of natural color slides by 
automatic projector. The slides cover National Geographic 
expeditions and were selected from illustrations by staff 
photographers of the National Geographic Magazine. 

New Brunswick Scientific Company (Booth 425). 
Rotary Action Flask Shaker: A versatile shaking appar- 
atus built to impart superior performance in general 
laboratory work where thorough shaking and agitation are 
required. It is particularly useful in research on the pro- 
duction of antibiotics in deep culture and in all types of 
fermentation work where vigorous aeration is desired, or 
where pellicle formation is to be avoided. The flasks are 
shaken in a rotary motion so that splashing and resultant 
wetting of the plugs is avoided, thus eliminating the use 
of complicated aerating systems such as air filters and 
spargers. This apparatus cuts short the time required 
to dissolve chemicals, to effect the mixing of liquids, and 
to bring about reactions that require shaking. Model C 
Operates at a constant speed of 240 oscillations/minute, 
and Model V with variable speed control has a range of 
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160-400 oscillations/minute. Erlenmeyer Flask Clamps: 
These clamps are very practical for holding flasks securely 
when they are to be shaken on an agitator or a shaking 
apparatus. They are easily installed and come in the 
following sizes: 50 ml, 125 ml, 250 ml, 500 ml, 1000 ml, 
and 2000 ml. Clamps are highly resilient, corrosion-re- 
sistant, noiseless, and vibration-free in operation. 

Norwich Wire Works, Inc. (Booth 412). Founded in 
1909, the Norwich Wire Works, Inc., of Norwich, N. Y., 
is one of the pioneer manufacturers of animal cages 
for research. Long experience in designing cages is invalu- 
able in knowing what to do as well as what not to do in 
housing animals. Norwich is recognized as the leader in 
developing new equipment. The problems of the individual 
laboratory are analyzed and new designs developed if no 
previous pattern is adequate. Strong welded construction 
and hot-tip galvanizing are features of the equipment. In- 
cluded are test-tube racks, portable tables, hand trucks, 
bins, tanks, and all kinds of baskets. 

Nuclear Instrument & Chemical Corporation (Booth 
208). Nuclear’s display will include a complete line of 
radiation detection and measuring equipment. Specialized 
instruments will be shown for application in the various 
fields of science where isotope tracer, inspection, diag- 
nostic, and therapeutic research methods are being used. 
Special instrument combinations will be demonstrated for 
use in medical and biological work. The new scintilla- 
tion counter and other specialized counting techniques 
will provide a means of demonstrating increased efficiency 
with already existing equipment. Complete monitoring 
and health protection instruments will be exhibited, along 
with instruments designed exclusively for Civil Defense. 
Technical personnel will be in the booth for discussion of 
your needs for special labeled chemical compounds, or to 
consult on your requirements for equipment, laboratory 
layouts, and counting techniques. 

Nuclear Research Corporation (Booth 435). Nuclear 
Research Corporation, 2563 Grays Ferry Ave., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of and researchers in nuclear radia- 
tion detection equipment, will have the following products 
on demonstration in their booth: Regulated High Voltage 
Supply, VS-2A, which has been designed as a precision in- 
strument for applications where high voltage-low cur- 
rent power is required. Radioactivity Demonstration 
Units, DU-1A and DU-2A. Inexpensive, lightweight, mod- 
ern instruments, they arc used in demonstrating nuclear 
radiation processes—i.e., detection of cosmic rays and 
Alpha, Beta and Gamma particles; and demonstration of 
the inverse square law of a point source of radiation. 
Alpha Scintillation GM Tubes—thoroughly tested under 
varying conditions for efficiency in detecting Alpha 
radiation. The current series of tubes is designed to be 
compatible with sealers and survey meters of all types 
now in use. Geiger-Mueller Tubes for all radiation detec- 
tion applications. Their special features include spectro- 
scopic pure fill gases, all-glass construction with special 
internal construction to minimize spurious counts, long 
pumping time with thorough outgassing at 400° ©, 6 
months’ shelf life. Phosphor crystals for scintillation 
counters. Scintillation Probe with a crystal, RCA No. 
5819 Photomultiplier Tube, and all necessary circuitry. 
Excellent for radiation detection for industry and hospi- 
tals. 

Oxford University Press, Inc. (Booth 409). Oxford 
University Press cordially invites you to visit the exhibit 
of its publications. Scientific monographs from the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, will be featured with leading refer- 
ence works and texts in the fields of engineering and 
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mathematics. Also on display will be Oxford Medical Pub- 
lieations, including some of the latest works in the field of 
medical research. For their quality of format and editing, 
and for their contributions to scientific and medical prog- 
ress, these books have set a high standard of leadership in 
their fields. Members of the staff of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press will be on hand to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Philadelphia Electric Company (Booth 408). The 
Philadelphia Electric Company will show a shadow box 
display of a Port of Philadelphia sign, in three dimen- 
sions, which will be the central theme of the exhibit. 
The exhibit will be augmented by a supply of literature 
and maps for distribution. A representative will be on 
hand to answer inquiries. 

Philco Corporation (Booths 101, 103, and 105). Dis- 
play demonstrates how Phileo research and engineering 
contributed to the advancement of the electronics indus- 
try. Various parts of a television chassis are displayed to 
show how Philco laboratories have achieved superior pic- 
ture quality and the power to receive television signals 
at great distances from the broadcasting station. Cross 
sections of Philco refrigerators and electric ranges show 
manner in which superior service and dependability are 
achieved in the finished product. A unique demonstration 
of the manner in which Phileo engineers met the prob- 
lem of the adverse effects of humidity on performance 
and fidelity of tone in record players is evidenced by hav- 
ing the record player and its piezoelectric reproducer com- 
pletely submerged in water while playing records satis- 
factorily. Background murals depict additional activities 
in Phileo’s research and engineering laboratories, where a 
distinguished corps of scientists and engineers are con- 
tinuing to make vital contributions to the security, well- 
being, and progress of the American public, American 
industry, and the armed forces. 

Philosophical Library (Booth 314). The Philosophical 
Library will exhibit a number of its recent scientific 
publications, among which are: The New Physics, by Sir 
C. V. Raman; Three Essays, by P. W. Bridgman; Geog- 
raphy in the Twentieth Century, by Griffith Taylor; 
Spinoza Dictionary, by Dagobert D. Runes, editor, with 
a Foreword by Albert Einstein; Dictionary of Human 
Conduct, by Bertrand Russell; Internal Ballistics, by Col. 
F. R. W. Hunt; Nuclear Physics, by Werner Heisenberg. 

Phipps & Bird, Inc. (Booth 118). Phipps & Bird will 
feature two new instruments that have been long awaited 
by pharmacologists. Our new Perfusion Pump, which is 
used to circulate blood to isolated organisms, is built so 
that the volume may be varied from % to 50 cc’s. Also 
available will be a selection of set speeds. Another big 
feature of this pump is the fact that it completely emp- 
ties itself on each stroke. Following close behind in this 
dual billing is the new Infusion Pump. This is used for 
the infusion of drugs or other chemicals and is manu- 
factured so these drugs may be introduced at variable 
rates. A complete line of kymographs, levers, and other 
tools of great interest to the biophysicist will also be 
shown. 

Polaroid Corporation (Booths 304, 306, and 308). 
Polaroid One-Minute Camera with its accessories for 
one-minute photomicroscopy, oscilloscope trace photog- 
raphy, document and photocopying, polarizing filters for 
visible and infrared and polarizing instruments making 
use of linearly and circularly polarized light. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. (Booth 202). Some of the books 
on display will be the following new titles and revisions: 
Projective Techniques, by Anderson and Anderson; Com- 
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parative Psychology, by Stone; Mental Hygiene, 2nd 
edition, by Carroll; World Geography, edited by George 
Kish; Chemistry of the Metal Chelate Compounds, by 
Martell and Calvin; Economic Botany, by Schery; Strue- 
tural Carbohydrate Chemistry, by Percival; Chemical 
Thermodynamics, by Klotz; and Problems in Physical 
Chemistry, by Sillen. 

Proctor & Schwartz Inc. (Booth 226). Proctor & 
Schwartz will have an animated display high-lighting re- 
search, engineering, and manufacturing facilities. 

Radio Corporation of America (Booths 228, 230, 232, 
and 234). Radio Corporation of America will present a 
comprehensive display of various equipment manufactured 
for the use of scientists and educators in government, in- 
dustry, medical institutions and schools. On display will be 
RCA Scientific Instruments, Audio Visual Equipment, and 
Indvstrial Television. Scientific Instruments display will 
include a presentation of electron microscope and electron 
diffraction equipment, including a comprehensive shadow 
box portrayal of electron micrographs and electron dif- 
fraction patterns, showing industrial, medical, and metal- 
lurgical applications of the instruments. The Audio Vis- 
ual Display will center around a new 16 mm Recorder- 
Projector providing the first means of directly recording 
commentary on musical background magnetically on the 
edge of 16 mm motion picture film. The working demon- 
stration of this major advance of 16 mm sound will show 
how easy it is for nonprofessional users to obtain excellent 
results with a magnetic recording: (1) To record, it is 
only necessary for the visitor to turn a switch and talk or 
play music into a plug-in microphone; (2) After the 
recording is completed, another control may be set for 
immediate playback; (3) If revisions are needed or if re- 
recording is desired, an electronic eraser head is brought 
into operation by another simple control. The RCA Lab- 
oratories will demonstrate the latest advances in indus- 
trial television for research, teaching, and industrial ap- 
plications. In one part of its display, Industrial Tele- 
vision Cameras will be focused through regular light 
and ultraviolet microscopes on living specimens. Move- 
ments of microscopic bodies such as paramecia will be 
projected on large home-type television receivers in 
magnifications from 4 to 20,000 diameters. 

The Rayoscope Co. (Booth 430). The improved Rayo- 
scope Microprojector will be demonstrated. Various 
specimens and phenomena which teachers would like to 
make visible to an entire class will be strikingly demon- 
strated on a screen so that large groups can view the 
projection with ease and clarity. It is now actuaily pos- 
sible to project a ‘‘Cell Mitosis’’ as well as other speci- 
mens which up to now have been impossible to demen- 
strate to groups. It will be well worth your while to visit 
us at the convention. 

Rohm & Haas Company (Booths 305 and 307). Wal- 
nut ribs will separate the exhibit into five or six sections, 
in each of which will be displayed end-use products such 
as, in the case of the Leather Department: shoes, travel- 
ing bag, gloves, jacket, ete., made of leather with Rohm 
& Haas Company chemicals. Other fields of applica 
tion would be textiles, plastics, synthetic resins, A. & 8. C,, 
and specialties. In each case end-use products will be 
displayed for each category. 

The Ronald Press Company (Booth 405). The Ronald 
Press Company will present a display of text and refer 
ence books. These are largely in the fields of the Bio 
logical Sciences, Chemistry, Education, Mathematics, 
Physies, Sociology, Engineering, and Popular Science. 
Features will be the new Embryology of the Viviparow 
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Insects, by Harold R. Hagan, Diseases of Cereals and 
Grasses in North America, by Roderick Sprague, The 
Smut Fungi, by George W. Fischer, 200 Miles Up, by 
J. Gordon Vaeth, Recovery from Aphasia, by Joseph M. 
Wepman, A Primer for Psychotherapists, by Kenneth M. 
Colby, and Medical Psychology, by G. K. Yacorzynski. 
Mr. George W. Farnham, science editor, together with 
other members of the College Department, will be on hand 
to represent Ronald Press at this exhibit. 

Sanborn Company (Booth 416). The Sanborn Com- 
pany will exhibit and demonstrate the latest models of 
Sanborn single-, two-, and four-channel Direct-Writing 
Recording Systems for biophysical and industrial re- 
search, and for a wide variety of measurement and re- 
cording problems. Company executives and engineers will 
be available to explain and discuss the many potential 
applications of these systems, made possible by a choice 
of interchangeable amplifiers and preamplifiers of A-C, 
ECG, D-C, Strain Gage, and other types, by selection of 
paper travel speeds, through permanent recording in 
true rectangular coordinates, and without the use of ink— 
and by other features of the Sanborn recorders. In- 
terested personnel in the industrial, biophysical, medical, 
and other fields are cordially invited to attend. 

W. B. Saunders Company (Booth 302). You are 
cordially invited to visit our exhibit, where you will find 
on display our publications in the fields of the Bio- 
logical Sciences, Chemistry, Hygiene and Health, and 
Medicine. These include Comparative Animal Physiology, 
by Prosser, Bishop, Brown, Jahn and Wulff; Biology: 
The Human Approach, by Claude A. Villee; Functional 
Anatomy of the Limbs and Back, by W. Henry Hollins- 
head; The Vertebrate Body, by Alfred 8S. Romer; Princi- 
ples of Animal Ecology, by Allee, Emerson, O. Park, T. 
Park, and Schmidt; Anson’s Atlas of Human Anatomy; 
the new revised edition of Human Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, by Millard and King; College Zoology, by Hunter 
and Hunter; Principles of Organic Chemistry, by John 
Leo Abernethy; Chemistry of Organic Compounds, by 
Carl R. Noller; Textbook of Organic Chemistry, by 
Noller; Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Clark, Nash, 
and Fischer; A Textbook of Biochemistry, by Benja- 
min Harrow; the new revised edition of Dorland’s Amer- 
ican Illustrated Medical Dictionary—and many other 
titles. Saunders’ representatives will be Tyler Buchenau, 
James B. Finn, Jr., James P. Hughes, Paul K. Schneider, 
and E. R. Zieber. 

Schering Corporation (Booth 326). Medical Vagotomy 
with Prantal—a new advance in the management of pep- 
tic ulcer. The exhibit will present laboratory and clinical 
findings on Prantal, (N,N-dimethyl-4-piperidylidene-1,1- 
diphenylmethane methyl sulfate). Prantal is of consider- 
able promise in the medical management of peptic ulcer 
showing desirable activity with minimal side effects. 
This compound has parasympathetic blocking properties 
which distinguish it from other compounds known to 
antagonize acetylcholine, such as atropine, methantheline 
bromide, and others. In animals and in man, dosages of 
Prantal which reduce gastric motility and secretion have 
little or no action on the eye, the salivary glands or the 
small or large intestine. In addition, clinical studies in- 
dicate that Prantal does not cause spasm of the esophagus 
or urinary retention. Other autonomic blocking agents 
used heretofore in the treatment of peptic ulcer have been 
limited in their therapeutic value by the high incidence 
of various side reactions. The pharmacodynamic activity 
and specificity, as well as evidence of the safety of 
Prantal, will be presented. 
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The Science Library (Booths 207, 209, and 211). 
The Science Library is administered by the AAAS as an 
additional service to publishers of books, both exhibitors 
and nonexhibitors. It has become an integral part of 
each year’s Annual Exposition of Science and Industry. 
In the Science Library, books of all publishers participat- 
ing are grouped by fields of science—a convenience both 
to the visitor who is restricting his inspection of books 
to a single category, and to the one who wishes to browse. 
Among the publishers represented in the Science Li- 
brary are: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

ScIENCE 

ADDISON-WESLEY Press, Inc. 

AMERICAN Book Company 

AMERICAN LispRARY ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL Reviews, INc. 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CroFrTs, INC. 

THE BLAKISTON CoMPANY 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PrREss 

Comstock PusiLisHine Co., INc. 

AORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 

CRANBROOK INSTITUTE oF SCIENCE 

Tuomas Y. CROWELL COMPANY 

Crown PUBLISHERS 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 

Evsevier Press Ino. 

Emerson Books, Inc. 

Exposition Press Inc. 

W. H. FrEeMAN aND CoMPANY 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

D. C. Heats anp ComPaNny 

Houtmay Inc. 

Henry Hott anp Company, Inc. 

INTERSCIENCE PUBLISHERS, INC. 

IsLAND Press Co-oPERATIVE, INC. 

Lea & FEBIGER 

J. B. Lippincott CoMPaNy 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., INC. 

Loturop, Let & SHEPARD 

PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

Sitver Burpett CoMPANY 

Cuartes C THOMAS, PUBLISHER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PREsS 

Joun Witzy & Sons, Inc. 

Tue Year Pus.isHers, Inc. 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc. (Booths 229 and 231). The 6- 
phenylethylamine nucleus has been known since the report 
of Barger and Dale (J. Physiol., 41, 19, [1910]) to be 
optimal for sympathomimetic activity. Since then the 
systematic addition of certain biologically active chem- 
ieal groups has been shown to modify both quantitatively 
and qualitatively the pharmacodynamic characteristics 
of the resulting compounds. This exhibit has been de- 
signed to illustrate the relationship of chemical structure 
to the pharmacologic attributes of a number of these 
agents. On the basis of such studies a single compound 
has been selected which encompasses in large measure 
the most desirable characteristics of a sympathomimetic 
pressor amine, Aramine. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. (Booths 115 and 
117). Socony-Vacuum will exhibit a glass operating 
model of a Thermofor Catalytic Cracking unit for manu- 
facturing high octane number gasoline. The operation 
shows the fiow of catalyst and oil (a noninflammable 
liquid is used for safety) through the unit. A scientific 
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test instrument for analyzing the mechanical and fuel 
behavior of automotive engines will be shown. This may 
include a direct demonstration or a short motion picture 
of a demonstration test. There will be a scientific test 
device for investigating lubricants and principles of 
lubrication, which may include a direct demonstration 
or a short motion picture of a demonstration test. 

Specialized Instruments Corporation (Booth 217). 
Equipment on display: 1. An operating Model L Spinco 
Preparative Ultracentrifuge—a compact machine de- 
signed to concentrate, purify, and classify macromole- 
cules and colloidal materials such as proteins, viruses, 
enzymes; featuring interchangeable rotors, vacuum 
chamber, refrigeration, and automatic electronic controls 
for 40,000-rpm electric drive. 2. New developments in 
ultracentrifuge rotors—both preparative and analytical 
types. In addition, data and information will be available 
covering the Spinco Model E Analytical Ultracentrifuge, 
as well as the company’s newly developed Electrophoresis 
Instrument. 

Sugar Research Foundation, Inc. (Booth 133). Sugar 
Research Foundation booth will feature a display of 
photosynthesis and the history of sugar through the ages, 
illustrated teacuing aids, strip films, booklets for elemen- 
tary and secondary school instruction. In addition, 
special studies on sugar, its products and industrial uses, 
will be available without charge. 

Arthur H. Thomas Company (Booths 315 and 317). 
Arthur H. Thomas Company, Philadelphia, will exhibit 
in booths 315 and 317 the Boehnke Universal Kymograph, 
which offers an unusually wide range of speeds with 
instantaneous stepless regulation, and a variety of acces- 
sories, including their Electric Stylus Input Control for 
recording on electrosensitive paper; several other physio- 
logical specialities; Wiley Laboratory Mill with an 
adapter for delivering directly into a glass jar; Stormer 
Viscosimeter with Stroboscopic Attachment, which elim- 
inates timing, dial reading, calculations, or interpola- 
tions; Spring-Grip Micro Clamps; Clamps for ball-and- 
socket glass joints; new models of International Electric 
Centrifuges, Bausch & Lomb Microscopes (Dynoptic Lab- 
roscopes), new Beckman Model N pH Meter, Beckman 
Titrator, etc. 

W. M. Welch Scientific Company (Booths 301 and 
303). Display will include: 

Two new devices to teach the structure of atoms, and 
the arrangement of component particles, one static, the 
other dynamic; the Densichron for accurate and stable 
measurement of light intensity; a demonstration Triode 
Tube making variation of electron flow visible by fluores- 
cence; kodaehrome slides of atomic properties of each 
atom in the periodic table; the Bainbridge design of a 
visual method of measuring e/m; a new design of Sing- 
erman Color Mixer; silent Duo-Seal Vacuum Pumps of 
outstanding ultimate vacuum and various free air capaci- 
ties; a new low price spectrometer permitting very rapid 
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work ; demonstration and student electrical meters; Phys- 
iology, Health and Hygiene Charts especially suitable for 
nurses’ training courses; Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and Aeronautics Charts; Biological Models and Preserved 
Material; and accessory instruments including rheostats, 
resistance boxes, and balances and calipers. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation (At left of Lounge 
Area). The Westinghouse Electrie Corporation display 
will feature a ‘‘theme center’’ exhibit especially designed 
to tell the story of the company’s research, engineering, 
and production. Measuring 13 feet in height and 6 feet 
in diameter, the exhibit consists of a revolving base, a 
central illuminated post, and a symbolic atomic nucleus 
mounted on top. Spiral-wound around the central post 
are six illuminated plaques, each of which recounts vari- 
ous phases of Westinghouse achievements in research, 
engineering, and production. The wall display consists of 
four large plaques which illustrate the Westinghouse 
program for the advancement of science and science 
education. The first tells the story of the company’s 
advertising program in educational and scientific maga- 
zines aimed at the recruitment of young people into 
science fields. The second illustrates how Westinghouse 
recruits and trains graduate student engineers. The story 
of the Science Talent Search, company-sponsored quest 
for talented high-school students, is told in the third 
plaque. The fourth describes the numerous teaching aids 
produced by the company’s School Service Department 
and distributed to elementary and high schools all over 
the nation. 

Henry Wild Surveying Instruments Supply Co. of 
America, Inc. (Booth 432). The Wild T-2 Universal 
Theodolite on display embodies the latest achievements 
in applied optics which greatly increase speed and ac- 
curacy in surveying. This instrument is also frequently 
used for precise angular measurements in industry. The 
image of the graduations etched on the glass circles is 
eu. ried to the reading microscope alongside the telescope 
eyepiece through an ingenious optical system, including 
an optical micrometer. An optical plummet greatly facili- 
tates centering of the theodolite over a bench mark, par- 
ticularly on windy days. The new Wild Microscopes are 
justly renowned for the following modern features, apart 
from their outstanding optical performance: conven- 
ience and comfort of operation achieved by rational 
arrangements of controls (low-placed coarse and fine 
motions); horizontal stage; revolving, inclined tube; 
great versatility. Two basic models, the M-9 and the M-10, 
come with a variety of stages and accessories, including 
phase contrast equipment and a photomicrographic 
camera, which has a reflex system for critical focusing. 
The new Fluotar Objectives give outstanding brilliance 
over the entire field and have a high resolving power. 
Detailed information on Wild Aerial Cameras, Stereo- 
Autographs, Optical Laboratory Instruments, and Draft- 
ing Instruments furnished upon request. 
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Mathematical Association Resolution 


In Scrence for August 10, 1951, there appeared a 
eommunication from Professor Lee Lorch, of Fisk 
University, on the topic of “Discriminatory Prac- 
tices.” Readers of Scrence will probably be inter- 
ested in the following resolution adopted by the Board 
of Governors of the Mathematical Association of 
America at its meeting of September 3, 1951. The 
secretary was also directed to read this resolution at 
the meeting of the Association on September 4 and 
to include the resolution in the official report of the 
meeting to be published in the American Mathematical 
Monthly. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved: The Board of Governors of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America affirms its steady 
intention to conduct the scientific meetings, social 
gatherings, and other affairs of the Association so 
as to promote the interests of Mathematics without 
discrimination as to race, creed or color. The Presi- 
dent of the Association is hereby authorized and 
requested to determine the best means for avoiding 
discrimination, by consultation on this subject with 
the various chairmen and secretaries of sections and 
other appropriate members of the Association, and to 
report the results of this consultation to the Board. 


Harry M. Genman 
The Mathematical Association of America 
Office of the Secretary-Treasurer 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mobilization of the Reserve 


THe item in Scrmence for July 27, 1951, entitled 
“The Reservist Problem,” is not a fair statement of 
the facts. From personal experience, I know that the 
Department of Defense has been very slow in calling 
up scientists in the Reserve. There is functioning a 
sensible policy for granting delays in reporting for 
duty, if the individual can show cause based on de- 
pendency, research or teaching activities, status as a 
graduate student, or civilian usefulness in the interests 
of national health and safety. The blanket deferment 
of scientists would be a wasteful and thoroughly un- 
American procedure. 

It is a bit tiresome to listen to the complaints of 
commissioned reservists who fear recall to active duty. 
No one asked them to stay in the Reserve. They were 
apparently glad to soak up the gravy—to accumulate 
points for promotion and retirement by attending 
“training” meetings near home; some even collected 
monthly pay checks for inactive duty training. One 
is hardly impressed by the sincerity of such persons 
who are now wailing in the expectation of recall to 
active duty. 

The only excuse for having a Reserve is to form a 
pool of experienced men ready to answer a call to 
active military service with a minimum of delay. I 
marvel at the patience of our military leaders who are 
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Comments and Communications 


confronted with such unwarranted complaints as the 
one published in Scrence. 

The claim that military service is leading the eoun- 
try to scientific suicide is pure fiction. In a few highly 
specialized fields there may be a shortage of technical 
men. In the majority of scientific specialties, the sup- 
ply is adequate—and graduate schools are grinding 
out Ph.D.s at an increasing rate. University and gov- 
ernmental scientific projects are adequately staffed. To 
date, replacements are not hard to get. 

Before our leaders pay undue heed to the demands 
made by some scientists that they be treated as a 
chosen group, to be pampered indulgently, I feel that 
these calamity howlers should prove their point sci- 
entifically and not by rhetoric or by reference to iso- 
lated incidents of misuse of scientists by the services. 

G. WILBER 
Biological Laboratories, St. Louis University 


An Auditory Sound Association 
Technique* 


PsycHoLoaists and psychiatrists frequently rely 
upon projective techniques in evaluation of person- 
ality structure. These techniques permit the individual 
to give to a picture or visual image the feelings and 
meanings he carries within himself. They commonly 
afford a short cut to understanding patients. 

Almost all such tests have been in the field of visual 
association; with the exception of Skinner’s work 
(1-3) and the more recent work of Stone (4), the 
associations with sounds have been neglected. In order 
to give clinical psychologists and psychiatrists a work- 
ing series of sounds that would represent a clinical 
test, the following work has been done. 

Recordings of 100 sounds of varying sorts were 
played to 117 subjects, and from this first group of 
sounds certain types have been selected. These sounds 
have been chosen because they produce a greater re- 
sponse and a more varied content of response and 
also because they were rejected for significant reasons. 
The sounds that constitute the present clinical tech- 
nique are as follows: 

1, Trarn (Leaving station, crowd, depot noises.) 
2. SEAGULL, Ska WASH BACKGROUND, CONVERSATION 

BETWEEN Two MEN: 

Is that enough. . .? 

Yah. 

. How much és that? 

. (pause). Well, just about right .. . 
. I think that’s just about right. 

. Put that away now. 

Just about right. 

. Would that cover it better? 

. Put it away now; are you set? 

. O. K., let’s go. 

3. CHILp Cry AND SEAGULLS, Sorr Backcrounp. 


isn’t it? 


1 Project carried out under a research grant from the Palo 
Alto Medical Research Foundation. 
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4, CLock STRIKING AND Crowd Noises: ‘‘ Ya, ya.’’ 
5. Stow Drip or WATER. 
6. ORGAN AND Porm (Male voice, clearly audible only 
on italicized words) : 
To my years hath destiny denied 
The glory of youth. Ah, 
How art thou fled from view, 
Darling companion of my tender age, 
My hope, so sorely mourned! 


Is this the fate that time all men brings? 
Poor wretch, the truth once plain 
Thou wert struck down with ease, thy lifted hand 
Showing me cold death and a naked tomb 
Afar off grimly stand. 
7. Cry ror HELP AND BACKGROUND NOISES. 
8. LAUGHTER AND MAN AND WOMAN CONVERSING: 
A. Where did that damn thing come from? 
B. What thing? 
A. Mother said you can’t always get what you 
want in this world, sister. 
B. What did you expect? 
A. Where is Dad? Where did Dad go? 
9. Musto AND Soss or WomAN (15 sec) AND MAN 
(15 sec). 
10. MAN AND WOMAN ARGUING (Man speaks in anger) : 
Man: Now what did you do all that for today! 
(Mumbling answer). 

Man: Huh? (Mumbling answer). 

Man: You know what I’m talking about! (Mum- 
bling answer). 

Man: There’s no excuse for it. (Mumbling an- 
swer). 

Man: You know damn well what I mean! (Mum- 
bling answer). 

Man: You certainly did, 
(Mumbling answer). 

Woman: Well, I wouldn’t talk if I were you! 

11. Music AND WaTER SounpDs, ENDING WiTH RUSH oF 
Water (Splash like fish in water or man drown- 
ing). 

12. FaTHer SCOLDING CHILD AND CHILD CryIne: Why! 
Why! Why! 

13. Foorsteps, Faster, Doors OPEN, CLOSE, OPEN, 
RusH oF Foorsreps. 

14, Basy CRYING aND Woman SINGING Sortty. 

15. Cry or WOMAN AND MAN. 

16. Suckine Sounps (Human). 

17. GROANING, RuBBING, Kissine (Human). 

18, BREAKING Woop, RipPine CLOTH. 

19. DRILL PREss. 

20. HUMMING AND WHISTLING (Man: Shut up!) More 
WHISTLING AND HuMMING. 

21. Trarn BELLS (Switch engine, loud bang, voices). 


and I’m ashamed. 


Each of these sounds was recorded by a sound en- 
gineer and a psychiatrist with the finest recording 
equipment available; wherever possible they were re- 
corded in the real situation, as, for example, Sound 1. 
The duration of each sound is from 20 to 50 sec. 
Occasionally records were used for background noises. 
In the recording studio words of actors and actresses 
were subsequently dubbed in. 

After brief preliminary instruction by the psycholo- 
gist, the sounds are played consecutively and re- 
sponses are noted. The analysis of the initial 100 
sounds and preliminary analysis of the final 21 sounds 


for 117 protocols have been submitted for publication 
(5). 

This test is of particular value for blind children 
and adults, and from preliminary work done it would 
seem to be of value as a supplementary psychological 
projective technique. Extensive clinical tests are at 
present being completed. 

Records are available for investigation. 

Harry A. WILMER 
Department of Neuropsychiatry 
Stanford University, San Francisco 
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Special Libraries 
In your pages recently (Scrence, 114, 57 [1951]), 
Herner and He. .wole have written of budgetary, 
service, and planning considerations with respect to 
libraries for military research establishments. These 
and many other aspects of specialized technical li- 
braries are discussed and documented by Jackson (1). 
The authors state in footnote 2 that “a permanent 
agency, the Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency (ASTIA), has been proposed to perpetuate 
the work of the unofficial Group for the Standardiza- 
tion of Information Services.” This statement is 
erroneous. A correction is in order inasmuch as a 
cause-and-effect relationship is implied between two 
bodies which, in every way except their general field 
of interest, are quite unrelated. ASTIA is a formal- 
ized agency of the Department of Defense. The so- 
called GSIS is a completely unofficial body of work- 
ing-level individuals who, simply by agreeing to do 
certain things in the same way, have been seeking to 
achieve some standardizations in the technical infor- 
mation operations of four agencies—AEC, NACA, 
CADO, and NRS. Although ASTIA’s components 
may eventually include the Navy Research Section of 
the Library of Congress and the Central Air Docu- 
ments Office, both of which are essentially DOD oper- 
ations, it does not follow that ASTIA will perpetuate 
or supersede the work of GSIS, since the other two 
GSIS agencies, AEC and NACA, are not obligated 
to DOD. Furthermore, at the time ASTIA was pro- 
posed, GSIS did not exist, nor had it demonstrated its 
effectiveness as an informal coordinating group at the 
operational level. The authors may have been misled 
by the previous knowledge that NRS and CATO are 
concerned in both ASTIA and GSIS although, actu- 
ally, this dual relationship is quite coincidental. 
Rosert Bray 
Libraru of Congress 
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News and Notes 


Chemistry’s Diamond Jubilee 


From Labor Day, when the American Chemical 
Society opened its Diamond Jubilee Celebration by 
dedicating a bronze plaque at the site of the society’s 
founding in Washington Square, New York, to Sep- 
tember 14, when the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards were féted in Washington, D. C., more than 16,- 
000 chemists and chemical engineers participated in 
the myriad activities of the first World Chemical 
Conclave. 

The structure of proteins, the latest developments 
in antibiotics, and new ideas for conserving petroleum 
resources were reported in the 80 symposia sponsored 
by the ACS during the week of September 3, and in 
the 998 technical papers of the Twelfth International 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry during the 
week of September 10. 

At the general meeting of the ACS in Manhattan 
Center N. Howell Furman, president of the society 
and head of the Chemistry Department at Princeton, 
predicted intensified scientific attack on the secrets 
of life processes. He also presented the Priestley 
Medal, highest honor in American Chemistry, to E. 
J. Crane, editor of Chemical Abstracts, the key to 
the world’s chemical literature. Co-chairmen of the 
Jubilee, Charles L. Parsons, past executive secretary 
of the society, and Marston T. Bogert, professor 
emeritus of Columbia University, were introduced by 
Roger Adams, of the University of Illinois. Alfred E. 
Driseoll, governor of New Jersey, gave the main ad- 
dress, entitled “Government in an Age of Science.” 

James Bryant Conant, of Harvard, peered into the 
future to predict that no atomic war would break out 
in the next 50 years. Dr. Conant spoke at a stirring 
Ceremonial Program in New York’s 71st Regiment 
Armory, in which delegates of 40 foreign societies 
and 81 domestic organizations, in full academic re- 
galia, presented scrolls of greeting to the American 
Chemical Society on its 75th Anniversary. 

Vice President Ale: W. Barkley delivered the main 
address at the Diamond Jubilee banquet, the social 
high light of the conclave, in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. His subject was “The Role of Chemistry in 
International Understanding.” C. E. K. Mees, vice 
president in charge of research and development for 
the Eastman Kodak Company, completed the round 
of forecasts with a talk on “The View Ahead in 
Chemistry.” Charles Allen Thomas, chairman of the 
board of directors of the ACS and president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, was toastmaster. 

September 4, the first day of issue of the ACS 
commemorative stamp, was celebrated with a public 
ceremony on the steps of the Main Post Office in New 
York. J. Allen Frear, Jr., Senator from Delaware, 
gave the main address. Dr. Furman, Osborne A. Pear- 
son, assistant postmaster general, and Charles Horo- 
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witz, deputy mayor of New York, took part in the 
program, over which Postmaster Albert Goldman 
presided. 

Six Nobel prize-winning chemists who were taking 
part in the conclave were interviewed by the press in 
a conference moderated by Dr. Conant at conclave 
headquarters in the Statler Hotel. They concluded 
that four billion people—nearly twice the present 
population of the earth—could be fed with our avail- 
able resources, if scientific methods now known were 
properly applied. Wendell M. Stanley and Peter J. 
W. Debye, of the U. 8., Robert Robinson, of Great 
Britain, Adolf Butenandt, of Germany, Arne Tiselius, 
of Sweden, and Artturi I. Virtanen, of Finland, were 
the six chemists participating in the press conference. 

The banquet of the Twelfth International Congress 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry was addressed by Dr. 
Conant as honorary chairman. Arthur B. Lamb, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Harvard, presided. 

In addition to the technical papers on the congress 
program, four general lectures were given by Edgar 
William Richard Steacie, of McGill University; Ve- 
nancio Deulofeu, of Buenos Aires University; Alex- 
ander Robertus Todd, of the University of Cambridge; 
and Kaj Ulrik Linderstrom-Lang, of Carlsberg Lab- 
oratory, Copenhagen. 

A chemical clue to cancer was described by Francis 
Binkley, of the University of Utah College of Medi- 
cine, who was one of the many chemists who joined 
in the conclave’s technical sessions on chemotherapy 
and the biochemistry of disease. Changes in enzymes 
may be responsible for cancerous proliferation, said 
Dr. Binkley, who reported evidence that enzymes can 
be altered genetically so that they may no longer do 
their normal job of controlling growth. 

America’s motor fuel supply can be increased by 
14% without drilling an additional oil well or build- 
ing an additional refinery, according to a report to the 
Division of Petroleum Chemistry of the ACS by B. 
R. Carney, of the Warren Petroleum Corporation, 
Tulsa, Okla. Methods have been developed by which 
nearly 150 million barrels of liquids a year could be 
condensed from available natural gas, and the most 
economical use of these liquids is as fuel for tractors, 
trucks, and buses. In these uses they would replace 
gasoline entirely, conserving a sizable portion of our 
vital petroleum supply “at the expense of our more 
plentiful and less valuable gas reserves.” 

Linus Pauling, of the University of California, re- 
ported to the Division of Polymer Chemistry new find- 
“ngs about the configuration of protein in musele, hair, 
and hemoglobin which provide increased understand- 
ing of living matter and lay the foundation for im- 
portant developments in medicine and nutrition. 

An ion-exchange method for the clarification of 
drinking water that has been contaminated by an 
atom bomb attack was explained to the Division of 
Paint, Varnish and Plastics Chemistry by W. P. Uter- 
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mohlen and M. E. Gilwood, of the Permutit Company, 
New York. A report on the elimination of stream pol- 
slution in the paper industry was presented to the 


Division of Water, Sewage, and Sanitation Chemistry, © 


and the effect of atmospheric ozone on rubber prod- 
ucts was reported to the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry. The Section of the International Congress de- 
voted to Air and Stream Pollution heard a description 
by two British chemists of a process for the removal 
of sulfur from flue gases. 

A diet of meat and milk products from animals 
fed DDT-dusted alfalfa showed no harmful effects on 
laboratory animals, according to a report to the In- 
ternational Congress’ Pesticides Section by a team of 
researchers from the Utah State Agricultural College. 
But 8. W. Simmons, of the U. 8S. Public Health Ser- 
vice at Savannah, Ga., warned the ACS Division of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry against the careless 
use of new insecticides, whose effects on human beings 
are not well understood. 

Chemicals, newly discovered in trees, that can kill 
insects, fungi, and bacteria were described by Holger 
Erdtman, of the Royal Institute of Technology, Stock- 
holm, to the Division cf Cellulose Chemistry. Besides 
the prospect of new insecticides, the tree chemicals 
may help to preserve wood better, he said, adding that 
the discovery of the chemical pinosylvin in heartwood 
led to the development of the sulfate method for the 
manufacture of pulp. Many reports on advances in 
the various fields of chemistry were presented before 
others of the society’s 20 divisions and the 16 sections 
of the International Congress. 

At the meetings of the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry in Washington, D. C., which 
concluded the World Chemical Conclave, Arne Tise- 
lius, of Sweden, was elected president of the Union, 
succeeding Dr. Kruyt. The New York meeting of the 
International Congress was the last general gathering 
of its type. In view of the size to which it has grown, 
the Council of the International Union has encouraged 
the individual sections of the congress to hold smaller 
meetings on specific fields of chemistry and to hold 
them every two years instead of every four. 


Watter J. MurPHy 
American Chemical Society 


Scientists in the News 


Daniel E. Atkinson, of the Argonne Laboratories, 
Chicago, has accepted the position of assistant pro- 
fessor of biochemistry in the Department of Chemistry, 
University of California, Los Angeles, effective Jan. 1. 


Lord Cherwell (Frederick Alexander Lindemann) 
was appointed to take charge of Britain’s atomic re- 
search and production almost as soon as Winston 
Churchill’s new cabinet took over. Lord Cherwell holds 
the cabinet post of Paymaster-General, and as such he 
will be responsible for supervising British atomic 
energy projects, including the operation of a number 


of large production establishments, all of them major 
industrial enterprises. 


Eugenie Clark, research associate of the American 
Museum of Natural History, recently returned from 
ten months’ study of poisonous fish in the Red Sea, 
where she worked as a Fulbright scholar from a desert 
station on the northern Egyptian coast. Her collec- 
tion of 300 species, three of them entirely new, was 
described by Lester Aronson, chairman of the museum’s 
Department of Animal Behavior, as “adding materi- 
ally to existing knowledge of poisonous fishes.” 


Lawrence V. Compton has been appointed chief of 
the Biology Division of the Soil Conservation Service, 
USDA. He succeeds Edward H. Graham, recently 
named assistant chief of the agency. Mr. Compton has 
been with the service since 1935, filling assignments 
in the southwestern and western gulf regions out of 
Albuquerque and Fort Worth, and as assistant chief of 
the biology division in Washington in 1946-47. 


Haskell B. Curry, mathematician, of Pennsylvania 


State College, has recently returned from Europe 
where, as a Fulbright scholar, he served as visiting 
professor at the University of Louvain. In the course 
of his stay, he lectured before several mathematical 
groups, including the Faculté des Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the Mathematical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen, the universities of Rome and 
Turin, the University of Oslo, and the University of 
Cambridze. 


Marcel J. Dallemagne, of the Experimental Thera- 
peutic Institute, University of Liége, will be in the 
U. S. in January, and will participate in the Confer- 
ence on Metabolic Interrelations at the University of 
Minnesota Jan. 7-8. Another visitor, who will take 
part in the Fifth Conference on Blood Clotting at 
Cornell Jan. 21-22, is Paul A. Owren, of the Riks- 
hospitalet, Oslo. Both conferences will be sponsored 
by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. 


Raymond O. Dart, who recently retired as director 
of the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now directing the Red Cross blood 
procurement center for the Armed Forces in Beau- 
mont, Texas. Dr. Dart will be assisted by C. L. Wil- 
liams, formerly USPHS assistant surgeon general. 


David M. Dennison, professor of physics at the 
University of Michigan, has been named 27th Henry 
Russel lecturer. The lectureship is awarded each year 
to the faculty member adjudged to have achieved the 
highest distinction in his chosen field of scholarship. 
The Board of Regents has committed the selection of 
the lecturer to the University’s Research Club. 


John E. Dobbin has been appointed director of the 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, Princeton, N. J. Mr. Dobbin has been ETS project 
director for the College Board examinations and the 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Elementary 
Education. He will continue to act as project director 
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of the latter and will supervise the construction and 
distribution of psychological and achievement examina- 
tions for schools and colleges. 


As Distinguished Lecturer of the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists, Robert H. Dott, director 
of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, toured the mid- 
continent from the Gulf to Alberta during October and 
November, discussing “The Stratigraphy of Okla- 
homa” before state, regional, and local geological 
societies, state surveys, and university departments of 
geology. 


Gordon H. Ellis has resigned from the staff of the 
U. 8. Plant, Soil and Nutrition Laboratory and the 
Biochemistry Department, Cornell University, to ac- 
cept a position as head of the Chemical Department, 
United Cooperatives Laboratory, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Richard Feinberg has been named executive vice 
president of Northern Illinois College of Optometry, 
Chicago. Dr. Feinberg was dean of the College of 
Optometry at Pacific University for three years, leav- 
ing that institution in September to become dean at 
Northern Illinois College. 


William N. Fenton, for the past 12 years ethnologist 
on the staff of the Smithsonian Institution, has been 
named the first executive secretary of the Division of 


Anthropology and Psychology of the National Re- 
search Council. 


After 50 years of service, Arthur Fleming has re- 
signed as director of research and education in the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. He will re- 
main as a director in the firm and has also agreed to 
guide the research and educational activities of the 
group of electrical companies known as A.E.I., Ltd. 
His place in Metropolitan-Vickers will be taken by 
C. Dannatt, who has been with the Research Depart- 
ment nearly 30 years. 


John J. Forbes, chief of the Health and Safety 
Division, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, has been given a 
recess appointment as director of the bureau, succeed- 
ing James Boyd, resigned (Scrence, 114, 451 [1951]}), 
Mr. Forbes has been concerned chiefly with problems 
of mine safety since he joined the staff of the bureau 
in 1915. 


Gaylord P. Harnwell, chairman, Department of 
Physics, and director, Randal Morgan Laboratory of 
Physics, University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Ordnance of 
the Research and Development Board, Department of 
Defense. Dr. Harnwell has served with the RDB as a 
member of the Committee on Basic Physical Sciences 
and as chairman of that committee’s Panel on Physics 
and Mathematics. He has been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ordnance for the past year. He has also 
been vice-chairman of the National Research Council’s 
Committee on Undersea Warfare. 


The Commonwealth Engineering Company of Ohio 
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has announced the appointment of Leo J. Novak as 
chief of its Biological Laboratory Division. Dr. Novak 
was formerly technical director of Ethicon Suture Lab- 
oratories. 


L. E. Osborne, formerly vice president in charge 
of manufacturing in the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, has been named to the newly created post 
of executive vice president—defense products. Tom 
Turner, vice president in charge of labor relations, 
retains that post and also assumes the manufacturing 
responsibilities formerly assigned to Mr. Osborne. 
Mr. Turner’s new title will be vice president in charge 
of manufacturing and labor relations. 


The School of Medicine of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has appointed Robert A. Patton associate pro- 
fessor in the newly formed Department of Clinical 
Science, where he will be in charge of psychophysio- 
logical investigations. 


Roger L. Putnam, president of Package Machinery 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., has been named Economic 
Stabilization Administrator, succeeding Eric Johnston, 
resigned. Mr. Putnam, former mayor of Springfield, 
and a Fellow of the AAAS, is also Sole Trustee and 
Corporation Sole of the Lowell Observatory at Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 


Hobart A. Reimann has resigned as Magee profes- 
sor of medicine and head of the Department of Ex- 
perimental Medicine of the Jefferson Medical College 
and Hospital. 


The fifth annual Margaret Barclay Wilson Memorial 
Lecture, established by the Department of Physiology, 
Health and Hygiene of Hunter College as a tribute 
to the memory of its founder and first chairman, was 
held on Nov. 13. Howard A. Rusk, associate editor of 
the New York Times, chairman of the Health Re- 
sources Advisory Committee of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, director of the Institute of Physi- 
eal Medicine and Rehabilitation of New York Univer- 
sity Bellevue Medical Center, and professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Physical Medisine and Re- 
habilitation of New York University College of Medi- 
cine, spoke on “Crippled People in a Crippled World.” 


The John H. Potts Memorial Award of the Audio 
Engineering Society has been presented to Hermon 
Hosmer Scott, president of the Hermon Hosmer Scott 
Company of Cambridge, Mass., for outstanding 
achievements in the audio engineering field in the 
past year. The award was established in memory of 
one of the founders of the engineering organization. 
F. Sumner Hall, new vice president of the society, 
received the annual Audio Engineering Society Award. 


Leland Shanor, Department of Botany, University 
of Illinois, has been appointed to a full professorship 
in the department. John R. Laughnan and James 
F. Nance have been promoted to associate professor- 
ships. Dr. Shanor holds a Guggenheim fellowship 
and is on sabbatical leave for the academic year. 
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Harlow Shapley, Paine professor of practical as- 
tronomy in Harvard University, will be freed of ad- 
ministrative duties next fall and will devote his time 
to an expanded research program in astronomy and to 
the teaching of science in Harvard College. Dr. Shap- 
ley will give a new half-course, provisionally entitled 
“Cosmography,” in the General Education Program 
of Harvard College. A university statute provides 
for the automatic retirement of administrative officials 
at the age of 66. Dr. Shapley will retire as director 
of the Harvard College Observatory next summer, an 
administrative post he has held since 1921. 


Caroline B. Sherman, recipient early this year of 
the Superior Service Award of the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture, has retired from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies. Miss Sherman has been with 
the bureau since its formation in 1922, Previously, 
she was with the Bureau of Markets. 


Charles S. Stephenson (M.C., U.S.N., ret.) has 
been appointed scientific director of the Lasdon Foun- 
dation, Inc., a philanthropic enterprise whose purpose 
is “to promote, encourage, support or aid in medical 
research, technical and scientific work.” Admiral Ste- 
phenson formerly was director of the Division of 
Preventive Medicine, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Department. He organized and was the first 
director of the U. S. Typhus Commission. 


Francis C. Todd has been named supervisor of a 
newly formed division of electronic physics at Battelle 
Memorial Institute. A member of the Battelle staff 
since 1942, Dr. Todd has been associated with much 
of the Institute’s recent work on electronic mechanisms. 


Education 


Carnegie Institution of Washington has acquired, 
through funds presented by Albert F. Zahm, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the collection of primate and insectivore 
embryos made by Hans Bluntschli, of the University 
of Bern. The collection, which includes three species of 
shrews, two of lemurs, and several of American 
monkeys, was gathered on expeditions to Amazonia 
and Madagascar. It will be made available to qualified 
guest investigators at the Department of Embryology, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago Medical School has received the following 
gifts for the establishment of scholarships: $14,000 
from the Dave Hokin Foundation; $10,000 from 
Samuel Briskin, chairman of the board, Revere Camera 
Company; and $10,000 for the Barney Ets Hokin sub- 
sidiary scholarship, given by three officials of the 
International Rolling Mills Products Corporat:on. The 
school has also received USPHS funds for cancer re- 
search and for work on hemolytic anemia. White 
Laboratories, Inc., has underwritten the continuation 
of studies of a new digitalis derivative by Aido 
A. Luisada, newly appointed program director of 
cardiology. 


The Communicable Disease Center of the Public 
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Health Service will offer Laboratory Refresher Train- 
ing Courses Jan. 1—-May 23 and Sept. 2—Dec. 12. Full 
information and application forms may be obtained 
from the Chief, Laboratory Training Services, 
USPHS, P. 0. Box 185, Chamblee, Ga. 


Three Austrian and three Japanese educators are 
visiting Columbus and other Ohio cities observing 
school organization on both local and state levels. 
Julia Schemel, Salzburg; Helmut K. Stumfohl, Graz; 
and Ernst Bresiach, Vienna, are secondary school 
teachers brought to the U. 8. under provisions of the 
Fulbright Act; the visit of Eiki Yamamoto, Osaka 
Gakugei University, Jiro Shimura, Gumma Univer- 
sity, and Tadao Watanabe, Yamaguchi University, 
was sponsored by the Far East Command Exchange 
of Persons Program for Japan. 


Kansas State College will offer a new four-year 
curriculum in nuclear engineering next year. Only 16 
hours of electives will be allowed by the pressure of 
technical training required. Other courses to be given 
next year for the first time include radio and tele- 
vision production and programming, insect toxicology, 
qualitative microanalysis, several courses in military 
science and tactics, and photogrammetry. 


Among the inservice training courses to be offered 
by the University of Michigan School of Public Health 
this year will be one on The Acoustical Spectrum : 
Sound—Wanted and Unwanted, Feb. 5-8. Subjecis 
that will be covered include behavior and measurement 
of sound, ultrasonics, mechanical vibration, biophysics 
of sound perception, the pathological and emotional 
effects of sound, and methods of sound control. Henry 
F. Vaughan is dean of the School of Public Health. 


Among 100 persons who received Centennial Awards 
for the Northwest Territory from Northwestern Uni- 
versity at its Centennial Convocation this week were 
four AAAS presidents: Roger Adams (retiring presi- 
dent, 1951), Anton J. Carlson (1944), Arthur H. 
Compton (1942), and Charles F. Kettering (1945). 
The recipients were honored for “the impress they have 
made upon their generation during a lifetime of dis- 
tinguished service as residents of one of the states 
which comprised the original Northwest Territory.” 
Other scientists recognized were Donald C. Balfour, 
B. Holly Broadbent, Vernon C. David, E. B. Fred, 
Henry T. Heald, Philip S. Hench, James B. Horrick, 


Perey L. Julian, Howard T. Karsner, Edward C. Ken- , 


dall, William §. Middleton, Arthur E. Morgan, William 
F. Ogburn, Audrey A. Potter, L..L. Thurstone, Harold 
C. Urey, Ernest H. Volwiler, and Ralph Waters. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn has made the fol- 
lowing new appointments to the teaching staff of the 
Department of Chemistry: Herbert Morawetz, Ru- 
dolph Marcus, Gerald Oster, Robert Mesrobian, and 
Joseph Weininger. 


Princeton University will receive a million dollars 
from the estate of Abram K. Wright, coal operator, of 
Clearfield, Pa., who never realized his life’s ambition 
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to attend Princeton. Only condition placed on the 
bequest was that it be used for some purpose that 
would bear Mr. Wright’s name. 


Science Talent Searches are now under way in 25 
states through a special arrangement with the Science 
Clubs of America, operating concurrently with the 
Annual Science Talent Search for the Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. Academies of Science and other 
scientific groups who would like to have their state 
participate in the program should write for the Re- 
port on State Science Talent Searches in 1951, just 
released by Science Clubs of America, 1719 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Grants and Fellowships 


The Maria Moors Cabot Prizes, given annually by 
Columbia University since 1939 to journalists and 
newspapers for work toward the advancement of 
international friendship in the Western Hemisphere, 
were awarded last month to Elmano Cardim, of the 
Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro; Julio Garzon, 
of La Prensa, New York; Ramon David Leén, of La 
Esfera, Caracas; and Francisco Maria Nuiez, of 
Diario de Costa Rica, San José. 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, a division of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, will present a Civil Liberties Research Award, 
consisting of a $1,000 government bond, to the indi- 
vidual who submits the most promising plan for re- 
search in the field. The winner will be expected to carry 
through the proposed research soon afterwards. The 
award, made possible by a gift to the society from the 
Edward L. Bernays Foundation, will be made at the 
annual APA meeting next September. The committee 
of judges is composed of Hadley Cantril, Wayne 
Dennis, Franklin Fearing, chairman (University of 
California, Los Angeles), Ernest Hilgard, and Gardner 
Murphy. 


The Donner Canadian Foundation has agreed to con- 
tribute $20,400 annually for the support of the 
Laboratory of Experimental Neurochemistry at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute as long as neuro- 
chemistry continues to be a subject of investigation 
there. The laboratory, which is directed by K. A. C. 
Elliott, will henceforth be called the Donner Labora- 
tory of Experimental Neurochemistry. 


Faculty Fellowships for the academic year 1952-53 
are again being offered by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to college teachers throughout the 
U. S. Candidates should be men and women between 30 
and 45 who have been teaching steadily for several 
years, and they must be nominated by their institutions. 
Grants provide approximately the equivalent of the 
recipient’s salary, plus certain essential expenses. 
College and university presidents can supply details 
of the plan. 


Lists of foreign scholars in the natural and social 
sciences and the humanities who have received travel 
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grants under the 1951-52 Fulbright Program are now 
available and may be secured from the Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. Many of these 
visitors would weleome invitations to visit other insti- 
tutions, provided travel expense in the U. S. can be 
covered by colleges or universities inviting them. 


Merck Postdoctoral Fellowships in the Natural Sci- 
ences for 1952-53 will be awarded as soon as possible 
after Mar. 1. They carry stipends ranging from $3,000 
to $5,000, plus travel expenses, and are offered to U. S. 
citizens with training in chemistry or biology equiva- 
lent to that represented by a Ph.D degree. Further in- 
formation and application blanks (returnable before 
Jan. 15) may be obtained from the Fellowship Office, 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The National Wildlife Federation has established 
graduate fellowships in conservation and publie re- 
lations at Cornell, the University of Oklahoma, and 
Long Beach State College. The student will follow a 
two-year program leading to a master’s degree; he 
must hold an A.B. in biology from a recognized in- 
stitution and plan to become a specialist in econ- 
servation public relations. 


The National Research Council of Canada will award 
approximately 34 postdoctoral fellowships for re- 
search in pure chemistry and physies tenable in their 
laboratories in Ottawa, and 5 in biochemistry, micro- 
biology, and related fields, tenable in the Prairie 
Regional Laboratory of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon. For single fellows the stipend is 

2,820, and for married fellows $3,300, plus traveling 
expenses for those coming from abroad. Applications 
must be made on special forms that may be secured 
from the secretary, Laboratories Awards Committee, 
NRC, Ottawa, Canada, or from the Chief Scientific 
Liaison Officer, NRC, Africa House, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, Eng. There are no restrictions as to the 
nationality of the applicant. 


The David Sarnoff Fellowship in electrical engi- 
neering has been established by Radio Corporation of 
America in the College of Engineering at New York 
University. Selection of the first fellow will be made in 
February 1952. 


Applications for Social Science Research Council 
fellowships and grants must be filed not later than 
Jan. 15 for awards to be announced in April. Pre- and 
postdoctoral Research Training Fellowships, and Area 
Research Training Fellowships, are available for re- 
search workers in social science, and Travel Grants for 
Area Research, Grants-in-Aid of Research, and 
Faculty Research Fellowships (U. 8. only) are offered 
to scholars of established ¢ompetence to further their 
work. Inquiries, which should indicate age, academic 
status, vocational aims, nature of the proposed training 
or research, and the type of assistance desired, should 
be addressed at once to the council at 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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In the Laboratories 


Abbott Laboratories has begun work on its new 
$315,000 antibiotics finishing building in North Chi- 
cago, Ill. Completion is scheduled for spring 1952. 


American Chemical Paint Company, of Ambler, Pa., 
has recently undertaken investigation and development 
of prepaint and final chemical treatments of metal 
surfaces under contract with the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. Harry Faigen is conducting the 
studies, which will include metal containers and equip- 
ment hardware. 


Ames Laboratory, the new $2,000,000 research build- 
ing operated through the Institute for Atomic Re- 
search, has been completed by Iowa State College. 


Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, has added _ three sci- 
entists to its research staff: M. C. Brockmann (bac- 
teriologist); Ivan §S. Meyers (veterinarian); and 
Carlos Mills (food technologist). Dr. Brockmann will 
become senior scientist, Mr. Meyers will work on new 
slaughtering techniques, and Mr. Mills on new prod- 
ucts development and quality control. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has elected John L. Powers, 
Jr., to a newly created vice presidency. He will 
assume responsibility for all foreign activities, in- 
cluding operations of Pfizer Canada, Ltd.; Labora- 
tories Pfizer, S. A.; Pfizer International Corporation ; 
and Pfizer, Ltd. 


The Retina Foundation, established in April 1950, 
has been organized as a new basic research unit of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. The founda- 
tion, located at 30 Chambers St., Boston, includes 
laboratories for biochemistry, electron microscopy, tis- 
sue culture, and optics. The members of the staff are: 
Charles L. Schepens, director and ophthalmologist; 
E. A. Balazs, associate director and histochemist; 
Marie A. Jakus, biologist; and F. Wachendorf, physi- 
cist. The members of the Research Advisory Commit- 
tee are T. Gundersen, chairman, P. Boeder, P. A. 
Chandler, W. J. Crozier, P. Heath, and B. Sachs. The 
Retina Foundation has received grants from USPHS, 
American Optical, the Kresge Foundation, the G. M. 
Hyams Fund, Ine., the Vivian B. Allen Foundation, 
the National Council to Combat Blindness, Inec., ONR, 
and the Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund, 
Ine. It is also supported by donations from interested 
individuals, and in its initial stages the work was sup- 
ported by the Veterans Administration. 


Southwest Research Institute, of San Antonio, has 
expanded its Physics Department by the addition of 
13 engineers and physicists to its staff; the engineer- 
ing mechanics division has also added 13 specialists 
to its staff. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons has installed a radioisotope lab- 
oratory, which will be headed by Paul Numerof, chem- 
ist who worked at Los Alamos during World War II. 
The laboratory will function primarily as a service 
unit for other research departments. 
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Meetings and Elections 


The American Chemical Society Division of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry has elected Melvin 
€. Molstad chairman, succeeding William Pardee; J. 
Henry Rushton was chosen chairman-elect, and C. J. 
Krister was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The Divi- 
sion of Fertilizer Chemistry elected Samuel F. Thorn- 
ton chairman and Arnon L. Mehring chairman-elect; 
Jesse D. Romaine was chosen secretary-treasurer. J. 
Fred Wilkes was elected chairman of the Division of 
Water, Sewage and Sanitation Chemistry, succeeding 
J. J. Dwyer. Henry C. Marks was named vice chair- 
man, and Thurston E. Larson, secretary-treasurer. 
Francis Scofield, research chemist for the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, Inc., was 
elected chairman of the Division of Paint, Varnish and 
Plastics Chemistry, succeeding E. E. McSweeney, su- 
pervisor of the Battelle Memorial Institute. Henry F. 
Payne, of the American Cyanamid Company, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Glenn T. Seaborg, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of California, . 
was elected chairman of the Division of Physigal and 
Inorganic Chemistry. He succeeds Milton Burton, of 
the University of Notre Dame. Franklin A. Long, 
professor of physical chemistry at Cornell, was chosen 
chairman-elect, and Joseph W. Kennedy, of Wash- 
ington University, secretary-treasurer. 


At its meeting on Oct. 23 the Association of Consult- 
ing Chemists and Chemical Engineers elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Erwin Di Cyan; vice presi- 
dent, Earl D. Stewart; secretary, Wm. C. Bowden, 
Jr.; and treasurer, Foster Dee Snell. New councilors, 
elected for three years each, are Robert S. Aries, 
Elliot A. Haller, Hugo Klein, Clarence E. Mange, 
and Robert V. Siebel. Eleven councilors were held 
over. 


The Botanical Society of America has elected Edgar 
Anderson, of the Missouri Botanic Garden and Wash- 
ington University, president, and Bernard 8. Meyer 
vice president; T. G. Yuncker, treasurer, and Harriet 
B. Creighton, secretary, will continue in office, and 
James Bonner was elected to the editorial board of 
the American Journal of Botany. The 1952 meeting 
of the society will be at Cornell University. 


The Southern Association of Science and Industry, 
meeting at Wilson Dam, Ala., elected M. P. Etheredge 
president; H. R. Hanmer and A. B. Paterson vice 
presidents; George D. Palmer secretary; and Alva 
G. Maxwell treasurer. Elected to the newly created 
position of chairman of the 90-member Board of Trus- 
tees is Lloyd C. Bird, who served as chairman of the 
SASI long-range planning committee in its early 
years. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick was elected honorary 
trustee, an honor annually conferred on one non- 
Southerner. SASI awards for distir. .ished service 
to Southern industry and science went to E. W. Pal- 
mer, president of the Kingsport Press, and Paul M. 
Gross, president of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies and a member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Science Foundation. 
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Odd and rare... 


Margaric Acid (Eastman 1282) is now 
on our list, packaged in quantities down 
to 5 grams. Palmitic acid, with one less 
carbon atom in the chain, and stearic 
acid, with one more, are tonnage mate- 
rials and big items in today’s commerce, 
thus illustrating the principle that nature 
constructs even-numbered fatty acid 
chains much more often than odd-num- 
bered ones. Margaric acid is a white 
crystalline solid originally prepared from 
certain beeswaxes and lichens, but we 
build it up from cetyl alcohol, which 
comes from spermaceti, which comes 
from whales. 


Brake for flora... 
HN————_NH 


Maleic Acid Hydrazide (Eastman P6445), 
with its ability to inhibit growth of plants 
without killing them, has become the 
subject of homely philosophizing on 
topics like the storing of onions without 
sprouting and the relief of Junior from 
his grass-cutting chores. Its more formal 
name is 1,2-dihydro-3, 6-pyridazine- 
dione. The most convenient way to ac- 
quire a small quantity of it is to order it 
from us. 


Eastman 


3 OF THE MORE THAN 3400 EASTMAN ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


For carbohydrates... 


OO 

Cc 

H, 
Anthrone (Eastman 6432) has come to 
the fore during the past twe or three 
years as a conveniently specific reagent 
for the quantitative determination of car- 
bohydrates. It’s reported to gi-e a posi- 
tive reaction with all pure mono-, di-, 
and polysaccharides tested as well as 
with dextrins, dextrans, starches, and 
plant polysaccharides. Furthermore, it’s 
useful in determining mannosidostrep- 
tomycin and dihydromannosidostrepto- 
mycin in commercial streptomycin and 
dihydrostreptomycin solids. For all these 
we'll be glad to send you procedural ab- 
stracts, to say nothing of saving you the 
rather involved job that the literature 
mentions of preparing and purifying 
anthrone yourself. 


These are but three of the more than 
3400 organics you can order from East- 
man. If you haven't received your copy of 
our List No. 37, let us know right away. 
Write to Distillation Products Industries, 
Eastman Organic Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 


Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


Also...vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides... high vacuum equipment 
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This year has seen many beneficial advances—classified 
and otherwise—in science and technology. Each step forward 


Advances has been solidly based on data found in scientific literature 
—chiefly books. 
in As a publisher, John Wiley & Sons has had the privilege 


of sharing in this work by presenting in book form the knowl- 


1951 


edge of many outstanding scholars and scientists. For over a 
century Wiley books in science and technology have been a 


vital connecting link in the chain of Study—Research— 
Development—Production. 


Some of Wiley’'s 1951 books for study, research, reference 


Applied Nuclear Physics (Second Edition) 
by ExNest and Davipson. 352 
pages. $5.00. 


Introduction to Agricultural 
Biochemistry R. Avams Dutcrer, Cur- 
FORD O. JENSON and Paut M. 502 
pages. $6.00. 


Methods of Operations Research +4, 
Puitie M. Morse and Greorce E. A 
TECHNOLOGY Press Book, M.I.T. 158 pages. 
$4.00. 


Forestry in Farm Management 

(Second Edition) prepared by R. H. Westvewp. 
The late Ratpu H. Peck was a co-author of the 
original edition. 340 pages. $5.00. 


Geography of Russia 4) N. T. Minov. 362 
pages. $6.50. 


Geography of the Pacific. edited by Ons 
W. FREEMAN, with 13 contributors. 573 pages. 
College edition $7.50; Professional edition $10.00. 


Optical Crystallography (Second Edition) 
by Ernest E. Wantstrom. 247 pages. $4.50. 
Handbook of Experimental 
Psychology edited by S. S. Stevens, with 34 
contributors. 1436 double-column pages. $15.00. 


Analytic Geometry (Second Edition) by 
JouHn W. CELL. 326 pages. $3.75. 


Quantum Mechanics of Particles and 


Wave Fields by ArTHUR Marcu. 292 pages. 
$5.50. 


Physical Geography Arriur N. StRAH- 
LER. 442 double-column pages. $6.00. é 


Practice of Wildlife Conservation sy 
LEONARD WING. 412 pages. $5.50. 


Physical Biochemistry (Second Edition) by 
HEnry B. Butt. 355 pages. $5.75 


Man and the Animal World 4) Bena 
R. WEIMER. 569 pages. $5.00. 


Principles of Human Geography (Sixth 
Edition) by the late ELtswortH HUNTINGTON; 
revised by Eart B. SHaw. 805 pages. $6.25. 


Radioactivity Applied to Chemistry, 
edited by AntTHUR C. Want and Norman A. 
BONNER, with 12 contributors. 604 pages. $7.50. 


Ecological Animal Geography (Second 
Edition based on ““Tiergeographie auf oekologischer 
Grundlage” by the late RicHarp Hesse) prepared 
by W. C. and Kart P. 715 pages. 
$9.50. 


Principles of Weed Control 4) Guserr 
H. AHLGREN, GLENN C. KLINGMAN, and DALE 
E. Wor. 368 pages. $5.50. 


Phase Microscopy, Principles and 


Applications H. Bennett, HELEN 
Jupnix, Harovp OsterBerc and Oscar W. RicH- 
ARDS. 320 pages. $7.50. 


Dana’s System of Mineralogy, 
Volume II (Seventh Edition Revised and 


Greatly Enlarged) by CHarves Patacue, the late 
Harry BERMAN, and CLIFFORD FRONDEL. /124 


- pages. $15.00. 


Write today for on-approval copies of these books . . . 
See 22 recent Wiley publications on exhibit in the Science Library at the Convention. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Announcing 1952 publications 


Understanding Heredity: 
An Introduction to Genetics 

By RicHarp GoLpscumint, University of California, Berkeley. One of the world’s 
leading geneticists gives a clear, understandable picture of this fascinating science. The 
author presents a basic working knowledge of genetics facts and fundamentals, leading 
toward the solution of the heredity riddle—why we are what we are. Ready in February 
1952. Approx. 230 pages. Prob. $3.50. 


Symposium on Radiobiology 
The Basic Aspects of Radiation Effects on Living Systems 

Edited by James J. Nickson, Cornell University School of Medicine. This important 
new book is the outgrowth of a symposium held at Oberlin College in 1950. Specialists 
in all fields related to radiobiology describe recent advances and summarize the present 
= of knowledge in their own fields. Ready in March 1952. Approx. 276 pages. 
Prob. $4.00. 


Experimental Nuclear Physics, in three volumes 

Edited by Emiio Secré, University of California, Berkeley. The latest experimental 
techniques, facts, data, and theoretical interpretations in this field are brought together 
in three convenient volumes. Volume I, ready in May, presents information on: de- 
tection methods, passage of radiation through matter, nuc!ear moments and statistics, 
nuclear two-body problems and elements of nuclear structures, and charged particles 
dynamics and optics. Approx. 726 pages. Prob. $14.00. 


Imperfections in Nearly Perfect Crystals 


Edited by Wuutam SuHock ey, Bell Telephone Laboratories. Presents the results 
of the NRC Symposium. The book includes general information on this subject and on 
the geometry of dislocations. The role of imperfections in deformation is thoroughly 
considered as is diffusion and related phenomena. Interfaces are also covered in some de- 
tail. Ready in March 1952. Approx. 448 pages. Prob. $7.50. 


A Study of Antimetabolites 


By D. W. Woottey, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. Offers a unified 
and critical study of a new field which shows great promise. The author attempts to 
give a good understanding of the underlying principles of antimetabolites and emphasizes 
the correlation of existing knowledge in this field with established knowledge in other, 
related fields. Ready in January. 269 pages. $5.00. 


and ready in December 1951... 


Cerebral Mechanisms in Behavior 


Edited by Lioyp A. Jerrress, The University of Texas. This book consists of six 
major papers, with discussions and a final evaluation, by specialists in a number of related 
fields. This is a record of the Hixon Symposium. 311 pages. $6.50. 


Write today and we'll be glad to send you on-approval copies 
of the books that particularly interest you. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


December 7, 1951 27 
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THE MICRO-FLOW REGULATOR 


Here is a new clamp for regulation of flow 
through plastic or rubber tubing, 0”—34”. 


The smooth-acting ratchet per- 


mits minute changes of flow 


for infusions etc., with exact 
return to a former rate. 
One ‘‘click’’ equals 
.00078” movement of the 


pressure plate. 


Constructed entirely of 
stainless steel, with the 
traditionally fine workmanship 
of the 
Company, Inc. The cut shows 
actual size. 


Harvard Apparatus 


From stock, $5.00 


Catalogue and price-list sent on request. 


THE HARVARD APPARATUS COMPANY, INC. 
Dover Massachusetts 


Action” 


Smooth 
® Variable speed control . . 
© Precision built for continuous operation. 


pi g and ib 
. 160 to 400 oscillations per minute. 


© Versatile for experi 
price *379.50---F O 8 NEW BRUNSWICK, WN. J. 
Detailed information available upon request. 


NEW BRUNSWICK SCIENTIFIC CO. 


PRECISION LABORATORY APPARATUS 
10 HIRAM STREET * NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


A 
POWERFUL 
WETTING 
AGENT- 


Ideal For: 


Hypo Needles 
Rubber Tubing 


Petri Dishes 
Television Tubes 


Face Masks Laundry 

Sterilizers Linoleum 

Slides Anesthesia Equipment 
Cover Glasses Surgical Instruments 
Pipettes Frozen Glass Stoppers 
Graduates and Stop Cocks 
Test Tubes Kitchen Equipment 
Filters Syringes 

Ampoules Tile & Woodwork 
Flasks Operating Knives 
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STANDARD SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CORP. 
34 West 4th Street 


x! 


THE SOAPLESS MASTER 


DETERGENT THAT FLOATS 
THE DIRT AWAY! 


A Spoonful Makes Gallon! METALWARE 
Easy ond Gentle on the Hands 
wi SH. VERWARE 
80 Ib. Bes... Used by the Lesding Hospitals, 
300 Ib. per Ib, 37¢ 


New York 12, N. Y. 
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MICROBIOLOGY. and 
SARLES, FRAZIER, WILSON, and KNIGHT, University of Wisconsin 


Adopted by z score of colleges and universi- 
ties immediately upon publication last Janu- 
ary, and by more than a hundred during the 
current semester, this new basic text for the 
general student has quickly become a leader 


in its field. “The interesting, readable style 
should appeal to all who desire accurate, non- 
technical information about microorganisms 
and their activites.” (Science) 493 pp. $4.50. 


THE HUMAN ORGANISM and the World of Life 


REVISED EDITION 
CLARENCE W. YOUNG and G. LEDYARD STEBBINS 


The newly published edition of this success- 
ful work provides an outstanding text for 
either the general biology course or the sur- 
vey course in biological science. Completely 
reorganized and considerably expanded, its 


emphasis on scientific method and its utiliza- 
tion of scientific research make it thoroughly 
modern. The new illustrations include 260 
beautifully executed drawings by Dr. Louise 
Bush and 60 photographs. 897 pp. $6.00. 


A TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY 


ROBERT M. GARRELS, Northwestern University 


“This handsome and competent book is in- 
troduced by its author as a new, analytical 
approach to the subject of geology, * view 
which this reader confirms. . . . Here is a 
well-written text of unusual charm and sim- 
plicity, illustrated with refreshingly new pho- 
tographs, many valuable graphs, and other 


facile sketches. More mathematics is visible 
than occurs in many older texts, but not more 
than the average college student should 
master. The presentation of subject matter 
is unusually lucid, with much new material 
in the way of example, phraseology, and point 
of view.” (Science) 511 pp. $5.00. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ATOMIC PHYSICS 


RICHARD F. HUMPHREYS and ROBERT BERINGER 


The following brief excerpt from a long re- 
view in School Science and Mathematics sug- 
gests the unique quality of this recent intro- 
ductory text for students of the humanities 
or the social sciences: “The problem of bring- 
ing science, especially physics, to the general 
student ranks among the most important in- 
structional issues facing us today. These au- 
thors now bring to the scene still another ap- 


proach, and they should be heard. . . . The 
exposition is elegantly clear and the diagrams 
are excellently done. . . . This book is a very 
substantial departure from the conventional 
physics text. It borders on the “block and 
gap” method which appears destined to wider 
usage. . . . Teachers throughout the land 
should see what these authors have done.” 
390 pp. $4.50. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the Vertebrates 


THEODORE H. EATON, JR., East Carolina College 


Such comments as the following indicate the 
reception of this new text for semester courses. 
“Seems ideal for a one semester comparative 
anatomy course. The fact that it is not too 
detailed yet gives a comprehensive view of 
the subject makes this text just right for our 


classes.” (Juliet McKibben, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology). “Well organized, inter- 
estingly written, and efficiently edited. Its 
conciseness, yet completeness, makes it ~— 
suitable for a one-semester course.” (R. L. 


Livezey, Notre Dame). 326 pp. $4.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


December 7, 1951 
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SOMETHING NEW IN THE 
WORLD OF BOOKS 


PANORAMA OF SCIENCE, 1951 


Compiled by 
WEBSTER PRENTISS TRUE 


former editor of 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


This new type of book makes available to progressive Amer- 
icans the amazing year-by-year advances in science, presented 
in the scientists’ own words. Here is not the usual fuzzy 
“feature writer's” version of science, but a selection of authen- 
tic accounts written in readable language by the research men 
themselves. The articles are selected by the former Editor of 
the Smithsonian Institution from the hundreds of scientific 
periodicals that are not seen by the public. 


In this up-to-the-minute Panorama of Science, 1951, you 
will get a real cross-section of what is going on right now in 
the Nation’s research laboratories. You will get authentic 
word-pictures of such fascinating subjects as satellite rockets, 
space flight, atomic energy, the heretofore unknown inside 
structure of metals, the latest estimates on how many years 
our oil will last, new theories of bird migration, the solution of 
the famous “Newport Tower” mystery, a new kind of “cold 
light”, how Alaskan glaciers prove that our climate is getting 
warmer, the exact methods used in producing rain at will, and 
many, many more in every field of scientific research. 


Today's world is a world of science. If you really wish to feel 
that you are well-informed and in step with the thrilling march 
of science, read the scientists’ own stories in the Panorama of 
Science, 1951. 


After months of preparation, this work is just off the press, 
is now ready for distribution, it contains 426 pages, size 542 x 
842, 112 illustrations and is substantia:ly bound—orders will 
be filled in order ot their receipt—for your copy mail free 
trial coupon now. 


THE SERIES PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
exclusive publishers of 
THE SMITHSONIAN SERIES 
99 University Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 


THE SERIES PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
99 University Place 
York 3, N. Y. 
ase ne me for FREE pamitte a copy of PANORAMA OF 


SCIENCE. 1951. Within 5 days | will either return or send you 
$5.50 plus transportation cost, payment in full. 


(OSAVE TRANSPORTATION COST. 
Check here if you prefer to send $5.50 with this coupan, in 


which case we will pay transportation cost. Same return privilege: 
refund guaranteed. 33 
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HELLIGE -TRAUBE 


STALAGMOMETER 


FOR DETERMINATION OF THE SURFACE TENSION OF 
BLOOD AND OTHER FLUIDS BY THE DROP METHOD 


1210 Complete in Wooden Case with 3 
Tubes, one for blood and other viscous fluids, 
the other two for small and for large quan- 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 1210 


HELLIGE 


INCORPORATED 
3716 NORTHERN BLVD., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


10 TIMES GREATER ACCURACY! 


PIPETTE AUTOMATICALLY 
TO .001 C.C. PRECISION 


FILAMATIC 


Electronically Regulated Automatic Pipette 


Wide filling range—.025 c.c. to 50 c.c. In tests at is 
research cater in Baltimore, “dhe Filamatic dis 

of 0.5 c.c. with an average variation c.c. ac- 
curacy was reproducible on re-runs without trial and error 
a — results prove Filamatic 10 times more 
scmete Gas ‘ore possible with automatic pipetting 
machines 


Ask your dealer for demonstration. Write for bulletin $12 


NATIONAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
5005 Queensbury Ave. @ Baltimore 15, Md. 
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7 @ Electronic control—Main- 
tains constant motor 
e ‘ torque at all speeds. 

. e Wide 025 
Adjustable speed—10 to 
P cee 90 deliveries per minute. 
eu duty, 1 HP 
@ Micrometer adjust- 
@ Aseptic filling unit—In- 
Add: stantly removable for 
ress LEE OED cleaning or st Slizi 


A. H. T. CO. SHOWROOM 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


The permanent display in our showroom of representative samples of the more 
than 15,000 Apparatus items regularly catalogued and stocked by us is, we are in- 
formed, the most extensive of its kind anywhere in the world. 


Visitors are always welcome and scientists, particularly those from other coun- 
tries, have found it convenient to make a selection by comparison of the various 
models on display. 


We maintain a qualified technological staff for demonstration, consultation, 
service and repairs of all Apparatus sold by us and particularly in connection with 
the lines and instruments in which we specialize such, for example, as Micro- 
chemical Apparatus, Spectrophotometers, pH Meters, Conductivity Apparatus, 
Colorimeters, Viscosimeters, etc. 


Copy of 1472-pp catalogue, LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS, 
sent upon request to scientists professionally connected 
with organized laboratory work in 
Chemistry or Biology. 


Booths 315 and 317, A.A.A.S. Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., December 27-30, 1951 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 


LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 
WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “BALANCE,” Philadelphia 


December 7, 1951 
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AMERICAN-LINCOLN 
INCUBATORS 


for 
LABORATORY 


ALL-PURPOSE |} WORK 
ANIMAL CAGES’ @ American-Lincoln Incubators are 


| C R 0 § C 0 P E LA M P aga 
vs VARIABLE INTENSITY)| 


écle. Ventilation and humidity are 

easily adjusted by definite controls, 

BY FINGER-TIP-CONTROL 4 that make American-Lincoln Incu- 

No transformer required no accessories needed bators the best for laboratory work. 

gives uniform intensity at all powers @ ground glass, LITERATURE Made in a wide range of sizes to 

Kohler and stereoscopic illumination ¢ multiple filter suit any requirements. Complete 
rack, daylight and ground glasses incl. @ maximum e catalog furnished on request. 


feng ter Brochure'P’ LINDLY2 CO. Mineola, N. COMPLETE Dept. AS 645 Somerset Street New Brunswick, N. J. 


Disarticulated Human Skeletons 
(In Compartment Boxes) 


W E ARE now in a position to make prompt shipment. The complete 

skeleton is supplied in a strong well-made cardboard compartment 
box for safe storage. The bones are clean, well-bleached, heavy, firm, and 
strong. The cranium is cut horizontally to show brain cavity, and the jaw 
is articulated with springs. One hand, one foot, and the spinal cord are 
strung on catgut or wire, permitting study of individual 


bones. Specially priced at 125.00 
HUMAN SKULLS 


Adult Skull—Best quality, jaws articulated ..............0.00005 50.00 
Muscular, showing origins and insertions ...........i..0e0008 70.00 
Same, fluoresced, for use with black light ..............+es008 85.00 


Many other skeletal preparations and accessories also available, such as mounted specimens, fluoresced 
muscular models, metal stands and cabinets, plastic covers, etc. Write for price list. 


EST. NYSSG 1919 


NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 


28 West 30th Street Géneral Supplies for Biology and Chemistry New York 1, N. Y. 
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of Outstanding Botanical Works 


Now AVAILABLE: 
ALEXANDER ZAHLBRUCKNER 

CATALOGUS LICHENUM UNIVERSALIS 
9 volumes and index volume, Berlin, 1922-40, 7,360 pp., cloth bound, $185.00 


Alexander Zahlbruckner’s major work, Catalogus Lichenum Universalis, consists of more than 7,000 
pages of references to families, genera, and species of the class Lichenes. This work includes all refer- 
ences up to 1940 on lichens and their synonymy, thus making it a concise and complete bibliographical 
guide. fe also includes the varieties and forms of about 15,000 species. 

All the references pertaining to lichenological publications now scattered through the literature 
are brought together here. Students of lichenology and closely related fields, especially those in 
charge of curating private or public herbaria, will find this set a “must” in order to enable them to 
cite literature, trace synonyms, ascertain proper taxonomic relationships, and, in general, to answer 
a multitude of questions. 


AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 1952: 
C. H. PERSOON 


SYNOPSIS METHODICA FUNGORUM, Sistens Enumerationem 
Omnium Hucusque Detectarum Specierum cum Brevibus Descriptionibus 


Nec Non Synonymis et Observationibus Selectis 


2 partes, Gottingae, 1801, 748 pp., cloth bound, 

pre-publication price, $20.00; post-publication price, $25.00 
In 1801, Persoon, one of the early masters of taxonomic mycology, issued his Synopsis, the first work 
in which descriptions of all fungus species known at that time were assembled in systematic fashion. 
The Synopsis serves as the starting point under the International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature 
for the nomenclature of the Uredinales (rusts), Ustilaginales (smuts), and Gasteromycetes, and is a 
“must” for all mycologists concerned with the taxonomy and nomenclature of the fungi. Exceedingly 
rare and seldom offered for sale even before the war, it is probably not now available for sale any- 
where in the world in the original. 


FE 


ELIAS MAGNUS FRIES 
SYSTEMA MYCOLOGICUM Sistens Fungorum Ordines, Genera et 
Species Hucusque Cognitas, Quas ad Normam Methodi Naturalis 
Determinavit, Disposuit Atque Descripsit 
3 volumes and index, Gryphiswalde, 1821-32 


Supplement: 
ELENCHUS FUNGORUM, Sistens Commentarium in Systema 


Mycologicum 2 volumes, Gryphiswalde, 1828 

Originally 6 volumes, reprint cloth bound in 4 volumes, 2,352 pp., 

pre-publication price, $50.00; post-publication price, $60.00 
Fries, often known as the Father of Mycology, followed Persoon’s example in writing a comprehen- 
sive account of all fungi known to him, many of which he described for the first time. This work, the 
Systema Mycologicum, appeared in three volumes 1821-32. An extensive supplement, the Elenchus 
is generally considered an integral part of the Systema and will be included in the reprin:. The im- 
portance of this set is evidenced by its selection as the starting point in the International Rules of 
Botanical Nomenclature for the nomenclature of all fungi other than those covered by Persoon’s 
Synopsis. Like the latter, it is essential to workers in the taxonomy and nomenclature of the fungi and 
is similarly unobtainable at present. A brief explanatory introduction will be included, prepared by 
Dr. Donald P. Rogers, Curator of Cryptogamic Plants, New York Botanical Garden, who has made 
a careful study of the work. 


Other reprints on display, Booth 106, Philadelphia Municipal Auditorium, Dec. 27-30, 1951 ‘ 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION, 125 East 23 St., New York 10, N.Y 
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R epri t Ed i t ions 


Tutersetence presents 


AA the new and standard books 

tu booth G29, at the annual meetings of the 

4 American ptssoctation for the Abduancement 
of Science. 


The booth exhibit will feature such outstanding works as: 


TECHNIQUE OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Editor: ARNOLD WEISSBERGER, Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


This is a series devoted to a comprehensive presentation of the techniques used 
in the organic laboratory and which are available for the investigation of organic 


compounds. 

iy The two most recent volumes in this outstanding series are: 

2 Volume IV: DISTILLATION 

4 comprehensive review by ten collaborating authors. 1951. 6x9. 696 pages, 
eg 293 illus., 97 tables. $14.00 

- Volume V: ADSORPTION AND CHROMATOGRAPHY 

t By HAROLD GOMES CASSIDY, Sterling Chemical Laboratory, Yale Uni- 
i versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 1951. 6 x 9. 380 pages, 53 illus., 54 tables. $7.00 


THE CHEMISTRY OF HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 
A Series of Monographs. 
ARNOLD WEISSBERGER, Consulting Editor. 


This ambitious undertaking will review the entire field of heterocyclic chemistry 
in approximately thirty volumes. The first two volumes published and the ad- 
vanced proofs of the third volume will be exhibited. They are: 


THE HETEROCYCLIC DERIVATIVES OF PHOSPHORUS, 
ARSENIC, ANTIMONY, BISMUTH, AND SILICON. 


By FREDERICK GEORGE MANN, Cambridge University, England. 1950. 
6x9. 190 pages, 7 tables. $5.25. Special price to subscribers, $4.00 


SIX-MEMBERED HETEROCYCLIC NITROGEN COMPOUNDS 
WITH FOUR CONDENSED RINGS. 

By C. F. H. ALLEN, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, in col- 
laboration with D. M. Burness, Jean V. Crawford, F. W. Spangler, Eleanor 
R. Webster, and C. V. Wilson. 1951. 6 x 9. 359 pages, 7 illus., 40 tables. $10.00. 
Special price to subscribers, $9.00 


| THIOPHENE AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

2 | By H. D. HARTOUGH, Socony-Vacuum Laborctories, Paulsboro, New Jersey, 
f with special chapters by F. F. Blicke and F. P. Hochgesang. January 1952. 

6x9. 552 pages, 106 tables, 25 illus. $16.50. Special price to subscribers, $15.00 


A number of our selected titles will also form a part of the 
SCIENCE LIBRARY at the convention. 
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Among our many outstanding biochemistry books that will be 
exhibited will be: 


BIOPHYSICAL RESEARCH METHODS. Prepared by a group of spe- 
cialists under the editorship of FRED M. UBER, Head, Transducer Section, 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, California. 1950. 6x9. 680 pages, 
141 illus., 26 tables, $9.50 


CHEMICAL EMBRYOLOGY. By JEAN BRACHET, Professor at the 
University of Brussel:, Belgium. Translated from the second French edition by 
L. G. Barth, Columbia University, New York. 1950. 6x 9. 547 pages, 124 illus., 
4 tables, 7 plates, $8.00 


MUSCULAR CONTRACTION—A Topic in Molecular Physiology. 
By W. F. H. M. MOMMAERTS, Department of Biochemistry, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, North Carolina. 1950. 6x9. 201 pages, 13 illus., 
2 tables, 1 plate. $5.00 

CRYSTAL STRUCTURES, by RALPH G. W. WYCKOFF, Laboratory of 
Physical Biology, National Institute of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. In 3 
volumes. Loose leaves with binder. Volume I: 1948. 654 x 934. 256 text pages, 
66 illus., 122 pages of tables. $8.00. First Supplement: 1951. 72 text pages, 
64 pages of tables. $4.00. Volume II: 1951. 253 text pages, 74 illus., 256 pages 
of tables. $10.00. Volume III: In preparation. 


Featured in the booth will also be such outstanding works as: 


THE LIPIDS: Their Chemistry and Biochemistry. By HARRY J. 
DEUEL, JR., Dean, Graduate School, and Professor of Biocheméstry, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Volume I—CHEMISTRY: 1008 pages, 341 for- 
mulas, 204 tables, extensive references. $18.50. Volume II—BIOCHEMISTRY : 
In preparation. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS and Related Processes. In two volumes. By 
EUGENE I. RABINOWITCH, Department of Botany, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Volume I: Chemistry of Photosynthesis, Chemosynthesis, and 
Related Processes in Vitro and in Vivo. 1945. 6 x 9. 615 pages, 63 illus., 77 tables. 
$9.75. Volume II, Part 1.: Spectroscopy and Flourescence of the Pigments, 
and Kinetivs of Photosynthesis. 1951. 6x9. 608 pages, 214 illus., 60 tables. 
$15.00. Volume II, Part 2: In preparation. 

THE PECTIC SUBSTANCES. By Z. 1. KERTESZ, New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Cornell University, Geneva, New York. 1951. 6x 9. 
644 pages, 46 illus., 66 tables. $13.50 

ADVANCES IN ENZYMOLOGY and Related Subjects of Bio- 
chemistry. Edited by F. F. NORD, Fordham University, New York. 
Volume XI: 1951. 6x9. 479 pages, 88 illus., 23 tables. $9.00. 

Volume XII: 1951. 6x9. 580 pages, 74 illus., 58 tables. $9.75 


The Chemistry and Technology of FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 
‘Second completely revised and augmented edition, complete in three volumes. 
Prepared by a group of specialists under the editorship of MORRIS B. JACOBS, 
~ Adjunct Professor of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
and Chief Organic Chemist, Department of Health, City of New York. Volume 
I: 1951. 64% x 95%. 856 pages, 78 illus., 110 tables. $12.00. Volume II: 1951. 
960 pages, 54 illus., 397 tables. $15.00. Volume III: 1951. 814 pages, 175 illus., 
62 tables. $15.00 
MEDICINAL CHEMISTRY—Chemistry, Biochemistry, Therapeutic 
and Pharmacological Action of Natural and Synthetic Drugs. In two 
volumes. By ALFRED BURGER, Associate Professor of Chemistry, University 
of Virginia. Volume I: 1951. 6x9. 595 pages, 58 tables. $10.00. Volume IT: 
1951. 522 pages, 26 illus., 60 tables. $10.00 


If you are unable to attend the meetings, we will 
gladly furnish additional information about any 
of our publications promptly upon request. 


December 7, 1951 


INTERSCIENCE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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_SARTORIUS 


e UNIVERSAL #27 (ILLUSTRATED) 

e ULTRA (FOR ELECTRON MiCROSCOPY) 
BRAIN MICROTOME 

IMMERSION MICROTOMES 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 
SARTORIUS DIVISION 


_ CA. BRINKMANN & CO. 


Visit Our Exhibit __ P. O. BOX 532 
AAAS Meeting, PHILADELPHIA GR. NECK, N. Y. 
Booth No. 128 


BOOTH NO. 


427 


All our REBUILT microscopes 
are also refinished so that they 
look and work like new. 

They are also guaranteed for 10 
years against defective parts and 
workmanship. 

Sold on few days approval so 
you can make your own compari- 
sons. 


SAVE. 


by ordering REBUILT micro- 
scopes. A trial will convince you. 


THE GRAF - APSCO COMPANY 


5868 Broadway Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SEE THESE REBUILT MICROSCOPES IN OUR BOOTH 
Bis 


is Biological 


BULLOUGH: Practical Invertebrate Anatomy. 
$4.50 
os Manual for Comparative Anatomy, Rev. 
25 


SMILEY-GOULD: Your Health. $4.50 
CARTER: Animal Evolution. $4.50 


GREGORY: Evolution Emerging, in 2 vols. 
$20 the set 


BUCHANAN-BUCHANAN: Bacteriology, 5th Ed. 
$6.00 


DUNN: Genetics in the 20th Century. $5.00 


WOODRUFF-BAITSELL: Foundations of 
Biology, 7th Ed. $5.50 


HEGNER-STILES: COLLEGE ZOOLOGY, 6th 
Ed. $6.00 

STANFORD: Man & the Living World, 2nd Ed. 
$5.50 


DE BEAUFORT: Zoogeography of the Land & 
Inland Waters. $5.00 


LAWRENCE: The Taxonomy of Vascular Plants. 
$7.95 


The hysical Sciences 


CURTMAN: Introduction to Semimicro Qualita- 
tive Chemical Analysis, Rev. $3.50 


CONANT-BLATT: Fundamentals of Organic 
Chemistry. $4.00 


BAWDEN: Man’s Physical Universe, 3rd Ed. 
$5.00 

KELSEY-DIETRICH: Fundamentals of 
Semimicro Qualitative Analysis, rev. $4.00 


BRIDGEMAN: The Logic of Modern Physics. 
$3.75 


DIETRICH-KELSEY: Exercises in General 
Chemistry. $3.00 


PARTINGTON: Textbook of Inorganic 
Chemistry, 6th Ed. $3.75 


LATIMER-HILDEBRAND: Reference Book of 
Inorganic Chemistry, 3rd Ed. 


HATCH-RASTALL: Textbook of Petrology. $4.00 


CHAMBERLAIN: An Introduction to the Science 
of Photography. $4.75 


BOSWORTH: Physics in Chemical Industry. 
$14.25 


BRINKLEY: Principles of General Chemistry, 4th 
Ed. $5.00 


HOLMES: Introductory College Chemistry, 5th 
Ed. $4.75 


MEYER: Introductory Chemistry. $5.00 


PRUTTON-MARON: Fundamental Principles of 
Physical Chemistry, rev. $5.75 


Recent 
Macmillam 


CONANT-BLATT: Chemistry of Organic 
Compounds, 4th Ed. Spring 


HAMILTON-SIMPSON: Talbot’s Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis, 10th Ed. June 


KOLTHOFF-SANDELL: Textbook of Quantita- 
tive Inorganic Analysis, Rev. May 


HILDEBRAND-POWELL: Principles of Chem- 
istry, 6th Ed. June. Bound with LATIMER- 
HILDEBRAND: Reference Book of Inorganic 
Chemistry, 3rd Ed. June 
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GARDINER: The Principles of General Bic! zy, 


December-January 
MAVOR: General Biology, 4th Ed. January 
FENTON: Field Crop Insects. January 
KROGDAHL: The Astronomical Universe. 


January 


BURROWS-ARTHUR-SMITH: Semimicro Lab- 
oratory Exercises in General Chemistry. Rev. 
August 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Time’s Arrow 
and Evolution 


By HAROLD F. BLUM 


law of thermodynamics, as a key concept to 
show how the nature and evolution of the 
nonliving world place limits upon the nature 
and evolution of life. “A most stimulating 


| Dr. Blum uses “time’s arrow”, the second 
| 


analysis of the physical and chemical con- 
ditions which seem required, as far as pres- 
ent knowledge goes, for the origin of life.” 


—Sewall Wright. Illustrated, $4.00 


Powell of the 


Colorado 


By WILLIAM CULP DARRAH 


An exciting biography of John Wesley 
Powell—the first American explorer of the 
unmapped Colorado River and one of the 
earliest government leaders to take an en- 
lightened view of the Indians. “The best 
book on Powell in print. A fascinating study 
of an extraordinary man.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. “More than a biography of one 
man, it is an American saga.”—N. Y. 


Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $6.00 


At your bookstore, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Technical Associates Expands Its 


ISOTOPE DEPARTMENT 


Our Isotope Department offers tagged compounds 
and radiation sources, for use in medical, indus- 
trial, and basic research applications. 


HEALTH PROTECTION SERVICE 


Technical Associates offers a new Film Badge 
Service, with choice of badge, wrist, or finger 
film. Also available is a complete air monitoring 
service. Prices on request. 


Inquiries Invited 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATES 
140 West Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


PHOTOVOLT 


Line-Operated Electronic 
MULTIPLIER-PHOTOMETER 
Mod. 520-M 


For the exact measurement 
of extremely low light values 
down to 1/10,000 microlumen. 


Write for Bulletin #360 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 
95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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McGraw-Hill Books 


INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. New 3rd Edition 


By E. B. Branson and W. A. Tarr; revised by C. C. Branson, University of Oklahoma, and 
W. D. Ketter, University of Missouri. Ready in March 


A clear non-technical presentation of historical and physical geoglogy, now revised in order to bring 
the text completely up to date and to incorporate modifications suggested by the teaching of pre- 
vious editions. Additions include: the story of Paricutin, eye-witness account of Assam, India earth- 
quake, charts to summarize chemical weathering, and many new illustrations. 


EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL BETA RADIATION 


Edited by Raymonp E. Zirkuie, The University of Chicago. National Nuclear Energy Series, 
Division IV. Volume 22E. 262 pages, $3.25 


This volume contains reports of studies carricd out under the Plutonium Project, offering a collection 
of original repc:ts from the most extensive set of investigations to date on the effects of beta rays ap- 
plied externally to the surfaces of the mammalian body. Animal species investigated in order of 
prominence included the mouse, the rat, the rabbit, the guinea pig, and man. 


CONFORMAL MAPPING 


By Zeev Nenarti, Washington University. International Series in Pure and Applied Mathemat- 
ics. Ready in February 


An excellent text designed for students with a good working knowledge of calculus. The potential 
and complex function theories necessary for a full treatment of conformal mapping are developed 
in the first four chapters. The theoretical and practical aspects of the subject are both thoroughly 
covered, and the discussion ranges from the fundamental existence theorems to the several tech- 
niques available for the conformal mapping of given geometric figures. 


PRINCIPLES OF QUANTUM MECHANICS 


By W. V. Houston, Rice Institute. International Series in Pure and Applied Physics. Ready 
in December. 


Provides the student with an understanding of the uses of quantum mechanics in the various fields 
of physics. Contains a deductive presentation of the wave mechanics form of quantum mechanics 
and includes a general outline of the basic theory developed from two fundamental postulates, fol- 
lowed by a series of illustrative applications. 


Send for copies on approval 
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McGRAW-HILL 1 BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
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SECOND DECENNIAL INDEX 
ANNUAL REVIEW OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


(Vol. 11, 1942 to Vol. 20, 1951) 


A complete author and subject index of approximately 400 pages. 
Cloth Bound $6.00 


Note: Coincident with the appearance of this new index, the price of the first Decen- 
nial Index (Vol. 1, 1932 to Vol. 10, 1941) of the Annual Review of Bio- 
chemistry will be reduced to $2.00. (present price $6.00) 


Cloth bound 344 pages $2.00 


Available from: H. K. Lewis & Company Ltd., 136 Gower Street, W.C. 1, England 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Kuznetsky Most, 18, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori Nichome Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Martinus Nijhoff, 9 Lange Voorhout, The Hague, The Netherlands 
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Folkways Records 


Leading producers of Folk Music on records 
—Lead Belly, Andrew Rowan Summers, Pete 
Seeger, Los Aguilillas. . . 


American folk songs, history of jazz, chil- 
dren’s records “Songs to Grow On”. 


= ... and the world famous ETHNIC FOLK- 
ri + « « ready tor delive 
prices even lower than the o-iginal p mana the WAYS LIBRARY of ethnic music on records 
—— Brothers LITHOPRINT process of Book from many lands: American Indian, Haiti, 
Cuba, Peru, Indonesia, Africa, Palestine, 
Here’s your opportunity to have access to the i i 
of Wer Youn Spain, Korea etc. Accompanying manuals 
in Europe. contain background notes by experts. Produc- 
One book may be » priceless to you! tion designed to meet educational standards. 
e “valuable albums, indispensable notes, fasci- 
nating” . . . Taubman, N. Y. Times 


city. STATE. Folkways Records & Serv. Corp. 
, 117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 19 


EDWARDS Booth 423 A.A.A.S. 
ARBOR, Philadelphia Meeting 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N Y. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF REPRODUCTION 


By F. H. A. Marshall, late of Cambridge University. Third Edition, edited 
by Dr. A. S. Parkes, National Institute for Medical Research, London; chap- 
ters by recognized authorities. Deals comprehensively with animal reproduc- 
tion, from protozoa to man, with emphasis on mammals; text references and 
bibliographies include material from all major countries of the world, making 
this an outstanding treatise in size and scope. Of paramount interest to work- 
ers in agriculture, in biochemistry and endocrinology, in animal biology, 
anatomy and physiology, and in many phases of medicine. 


Vol. I. In preparation; ready about June 1952; about $27.50. 


Contents (incomplete): The Breeding Season (F. H. A. Marshall)— 
Cyclical Changes in the Reproductive Organs of Lower Vertebrates (L. H. 
Matthews and F. H. A. Marshall)—Ovarian Changes (F. W. R. Brambell) 
—Spermatogenesis and the Spermatozoon (Arthur Walton)—Copulation and 
Insemination (Arthur Walton)—Biochemistry of the Reproductive Organs 
(R. B. Fisher)—Exteroceptive Factors in Sexual Periodicity (F. H. A. 
Marshall )—Index. 


Vol. II. Ready January 1952. 1000 pages. Diagrams and plates; fully illus- 
trated. $27.50. 


Contents (complete): Segmentation of the Egg and Implantation (J. D. 
Boyd and W. J. Hamilton)—Placentation (E. C. Amoroso)—Physiology of 
the Placenta (A. S. Huggett and John Hammond)—Foetal Respiration and 
Circulation (Joseph Barcroft)—Changes in the Maternal Organism during 
Pregnancy (W. H. Newton)—Parturition (F. H. A. Marshall and J. C. 
Moir)—Lactation (S. J. Folley)—Fertility (John Hammond)—The Factors 
which Determine Sex (F. A. E. Crew)—The Life Cycle (John Hammond 
and F. H. A. Marshall )—Index. 


MOSQUITO BEHAVIOUR in Relation to Malaria 
Transmission and Control in the Tropics 
By R. C. Muirhead-Thompson. December 1951. 225 pages. 16 plates. $5.50. 


Contents: Mating, Feeding, and Longevity—Nocturnal Activity and Biting 
cycles—Outdoor Resting Places—Host Selection—Temperature, Humidity, 
and Light—Insecticides—Breeding Places—Light, Shade, and Mechanical 
Obstruction—Water Movement and Silt—Water Temperature—Dissolved 
Oxygen, Organic Matter, and Pollution—Salt Water and Tides—Index. 
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CRANBROOK 
INSTITUTE 
BOOKS 


New 


ALGAE OF THE 
WESTERN GREAT 
LAKES AREA 

by GC. W. Prescctt 


All species (about 1100) known from Michigan and Wis- 
consin (exclusive of diatoms and desmids) keyed, described 
and figured. 51 page bibliography. 946 pages, 9 x 6. $10.50. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS 
by John H. Storer 


“The best book of bird flight available.”” Donald R. Griffin 
in Scientific Monthly. 112 pages, 171 illustrations. $2.50. 


THE SANDHILL CRANES 
by L. W. Walkinshaw 


“The book should stand as a real inspiration.” J. P. 
Lindenka in Atlantic Naturalist. 202 pages, 34 illustrations. 
$3.50. 


ISLAND LIFE 
IN LAKE MICHIGAN 
by R. T. Hatt and others 


. « » presentation of scientific results in a manner pleasing 
to layman and specialist alike.” N. Graham Netting, in 
Carnegie Magazine. 192 pages, 43 illustrations. $4.00. 


SHRUBS OF MICHIGAN 
(Second edition) 
by Cecil Billington 


“Everyone interested in the flora of the Northeastern United 
States and Canada will want it.” M. L. Fernald, in 
Rhodora. 339 pages, 5 col. illus., 208 ident. figs. $4.50. 


Orders accompanied by remittance may 
be sent directly to 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Meetings & Conferences 


Dee. 8-13. American Academy of Dermatology and 
Syphilology (Annual). Palmer House, Chicago. 

Dee. 9-13. Entomological Society of America, American 
Phytopathological Society, and the Potato Association. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Dee. 10. Human Rights Day. 

Dee. 10-11. Southern Psychiatric Association (Annual). 
Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Dee. 11-13.. North Central Weed Control Conference 
(Annual). Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City. 

Dee. 11-19. International Congress on Mental Health. 
Mexico City, D. F. 

Dec. 14-15. Association for Research in Nervous and 
Mental Disease. Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

Dee. 20. American Society of Perfumers. Advertising 
Club, New York. 

Dee. 26-28. American Mathematical Society. Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 

Dec. 26-31. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. Philadelphia. 

Dee. 27-28. American Chemical Society (Division of In- 


dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, Christmas Sym- 


posium). Evanston, Til. 

Dee. 27-29. American Physical Society. University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Dec. 27-30. National Science Teachers Association (An- 
nual). Philadelphia. 

Dec. 27—Jan. 2. Institute of General Semantics Seminar 
(Winter). Lime Rock Lodge, Lakeville, Conn. 

Dec, 28-29. American Speech and Hearing Association. 
New York. 

Dee. 29. The Mathematical Association of America (An- 
nual). Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Jan. 3, Institute of Metals (General). The University, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, Eng. 

Jan. 7. Massachusetts Society for Research in Psychiatry. 
Ring’s Sanitorium, Arlington. 

Jan. 7-8. American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Conference on Electronic Instrumentation and Nuele- 
onics in Medicine. Commodore Hotel, New York. 

Jan. 7-8. Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation Conference on 
Metabolic Interrelations. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Jan. 14-18. Society of Automotive Engineers (Annual). 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 

Jan. 15-18. Highway Research Board (Annual). National 
Academy of Sciences and National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 16-18. Society of Plastics Engineers (Annual). 
Chicago. 

Jan. 21-22. Compressed Gas Association (Annual). Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

Jan. 21-22. Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation Conference on 
Blood Clotting. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jan. 21-25. American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
(Winter). Hotel Statler, New York. 

Jan, 23-24. National Industrial Conference Board (Gen- 
eral—all associates). Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Jan, 26. Metropolitan Detroit Science Club, Wayne Uni- 
versity, and Institute for Economie Education. Insti- 
tute and Industrial Exhibits on ‘‘ Jobs Open to Science 
Trained High School Graduates.’’ Wayne University, 

Detroit. 

Jan. 27-31. National Conference on the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. Hunter College, New 
York. 
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BACTERIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


xiv, 707 pages, illustrated, $8.50 


Wem by nineteen experts for use by senior and graduate students, this new 
text will also be welcomed by research workers, teachers and students active in 
nutrition, animal and plant physiology, pharmacology, medical bacteriology and 
public health. 


The volume opens with a consi‘eration of the chemical and physical structure 
of bacteria, goes on to trace their growth and characteristics, and includes a large 
section dealing with metabolism. The final chapters consider problems in com- 
parative biochemistry to which bacterial physiology has made significant contribu- 
tions. Particularly valuable is the bibliography of more than 1,700 entries complete 
with titles and indexed to assure convenient location in the text. 


CONTENTS: 


Chemistry of the Bacterial Cell. By Georces KNaysi 

The Structure of the Bacterial Cell. By Grorces KNayst1 

Inheritance, Variation, and Adaptation. By JosuHua LEDERBERG 

Growth of Bacteria. By I. C. Gunsa.us 

Physical Factors Affecting Growth and Death. By Peter MitcHe. 

Chemical Factors Affecting Growth and Death. By Orvitte Wyss 

Bacterial Nutrition—Chemical Factors. By EsMonp E. SNELL 

Bacterial Enzymes and the Theory of Action. By Fritz ScHLENK 

Anaerobic Dissimilation of Carbohydrates. By C. H. WerkmMANn anv Fritz SCHLENK 
Bacterial Oxidations. By E. S. G. Barron 

Autotrophic Assimilation of Carbon Dioxide. By Jackson W. Foster 
Assimilation of Carbon Dioxide by Heterotrophic Bacteria. By C. H. WerkmMAn 
Organic Nitrogen. By Ernest F. Gave 

Biological Nitrogen Fixation. By P. W. Witson 

Mineral Metabolism. By Stantey G. Knicut 


The Comparative Biochemistry of Molecular Hydrogen. By Henry Korrier ann 
P. W. Wugon 


Assimilation by Bacteria. By C. E. Curron 

Degradation and Synthesis of Complex Carbohydrates. By H. A. Barker anv W. Z. Hassip 
Significance of Autotrophy for Comparative Physiology. By W. W. Umsreit 

Luminous Bacteria. By Frank H. Jounson 

Bibliography—Subject Index—Microorganism Index 


Special leaflets available on request 


ACADEMIC PRESS INC., Publishers 
125 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


=} New Books on Display at Booth 106, Philadelphia Municipal Auditorium, Dec. 27-30, 1951 
December 7, 1951 
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PERSONNEL PLACEMENT 


YOUR ad here reaches over 32,000 foremost scientists 
in the leading educational institutions, industrial 
"a and research foundations in the U. S. 
76 foreign countries—at a very low cost 
CLASSIFIED: 15¢ per word, minimum charge $3.00. Use 
Box Number counts as 10 additional words. 
$17.50 per inch, no charge for = 
Correct payment to SCIENCE must accom: all ads. 
Insertion usually made 2 or 3 weeks after receipt of ad. 


SCIENCE @ 1515 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 


WANTED 


Biologist: 
research position; a 


Mast d $ ialt pom ; desires academic or 
to 46, SCIENCE. X 


Microbiologist : Recent Ph.D. Bacterial physiglogy, genetics. 
sires teaching-research position or fellowship. Box 50, SCIENCE 


Ph.D., now employed. Box 47, SCIENCE. 

Physiologist-Pharmacologist seeks research position. Qualifications 
include B.S., study at graduate level, and experience in industrial 


research. Prime consideration is nature of position, Box 48, SCI- 
ENCE. x 


In midwest location. 
12/14 


Physicist to do research and development work on silicones and 
fluorinated polymers. Give education, personal data, photograph 


salary requirements in letter of application. The Connecticut Har 
Rubber Company, Attention: TS. 407 East Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 12/7 
Positions O 


pen: 

(a) Chemist, Ph.D., trained in chemistry 
minimum three years’ experience; in large city, 
university medical center; midwest ; Medical En- 
tomolgist experienced in malaria work ; research project; Africa. 
edical Bacteriologist; hospital clinical laboratory and teach- 
hel experience advantageous; training or experience in antibiotics 
helpful; pharmaceutica gs in Middle West, 
Western and Eastern vffices. (a) h.D., primarily trained in phys- 
ical chemistry and thermodynamics ; advantageous if oriented in 
gy of medical school research appointment; Mid- 
west. (e) Assistant M.Sc. or Ph.D. in organic chemistry 
or ‘biochemistry: sound knowledge of enzyme chemistry required; 
university medical school; East. (f) Highly trained Bacteriologist 
to take charge of department, 35-man clinic and affiliated hospital ; 
university city ; Southwest. $12-1 Science Division, Medical Bureau 

(Burneice Larson, Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


The MARKET PLACE 


Favesiog! M.D. Four = experience in research and teach- BOOKS + SERVICES + SUPPLIES + EQUIPMENT 

. Desires preferably academic position. Available in spring. Box 
“SCIEN E. x 
Position Wanted: here over foremost scient' 
Chemist; Ph.D. (Major : Organic ; Minor: micro- YOUR ot exer 
biology) ; several years’ teaching experience; four years research laboratories ing, —— foundations in the U. S. 
ellow in ——s and pathology; eight years, director, large and foreign countries—at a very low cost 


lease write Science 


industrial company, For further info: ormation, 
irector) 


Division, Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, 
Building, Chicago. 


OPEN 


COIL ENGINEER 
urgently needed 


Must have ex nce in all phases of manuf 
RF coils onl FJ ectrical engineer or 
equivalent desired. Knowledge of th a 

essential. Unusual opportunities to 
an established highly 
pany. Write Box 31, 


grow in new section of 
ded electronic 
TENCE. 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION 


@ Applications are -~ - for the post of Professor of Organic 
Chemistry in the Rs. 800-40-1000; 1000-50-1250. The 
any will + temporary for one year in the leave 
vacancy for the present, but is likely to be le permanent. 

@ Applicants should be distinguished scientists having lon) 
experience of research, specially in high polymers, and should 
be qualified to organize rom i promote research and guide 
scholars. If a suitable candidate for the Professorship be 
not available, Readership having the " 
may be offered to the selected candida 

e > copies of applications, in the preseribed form to be had 


Association, tog with t d state- 
ment of qualifications and age, om copies of original pub- 
lications should reach the fay Indian Association for 


the Cultivation of Science ur, Caleutta-32 on or before 
Dece 


cuassinieD: 20¢ pnb word, minimum charge $5.00. Use of 
N 0 additional words. Correct 


to SCIENCE must accompany 
DISPLAY: Rates listed [y= om ‘or Box Number. 
Monthly invoices will be sen a basis 
—providing satisfactory establi 


~ 


7 in 1 year 16.00 per 

13 times in 1 year 14.00 per inch 
26 times in 1 year 12.50 per inch 
52 times in 1 year 11.00 per inch 


must reach SCIENCE 4 


For PROOFS on display ads, 
weeks before riday of every week). 


date of issue 


It’s Quick, Easy, Fun to Learn a Language by LINGUAPHONE 
At home learn to speak Spanish, French, German, Russian Agate 
any of 29 languages by Linguaphone Conversational Method. Save 
time, work, — Send for FREE book today. 

pproved for VETERANS’ Training 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE @ 8412 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


WANTED TO PURCHASE ... 

SCIENTIFI and BOOKS collections wanted, 
WALTER }. JOHNSON @ 125 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Sets and runs, foreign 
and domestic. Entire 


BOOKS and PERIODICALS WANTED | 


mber 31, 1951. For Pe; tes applying from overseas ibraries—Sets and runs—Single titles 
abstracts of a aa may be sent in advance air mail 3 ae send us your want lists. 
by the above STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 
31 East 10th St., New York 3 
Microbiologist: Ph.D. or equivalent training in em 
Bacteriology or allied field plus educational trainin Tie. i i i 
chemistry. Pharmaceutical background helpful. Age 3 0. This Your sets and files of scientific journals 


position, with a well-established eastern pharmaceutical company, 
will a responsibility for planning, directing and coordinating 
research and product development. Send com ie personal, educa- 
tional, and experience data to Box 33, SCIENCE. 11/23, 12/7 


are needed by our library and institutional customers. Please send 
us lists and description of periodical files you are willing to sell 
at high market prices. Write Dept. A3S, CANNER, INC. 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 
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The MARKET PLACE 


BOOKS + SERVICES + SUPPLIES + EQUIPMENT 


YOUR ad here reaches over 32,000 foremost scientists NIIIl| SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT |i 
the leading educational institutions, industrial os 
| laboratories. end ressarch founder dations in the U. S. HYPOPHYSECTOMIZED RATS 

cost Shi; to all via Air Express 
CLASSIFIED: $06 Use of ‘or further information write 
HORMONE ASSAY LABORATORIES, Inc. 0 $98 E. 58th St. 


Chicago 37, Ii 
DISPLAY: Rates listed below—no cha for Box a4 


Montniy Invoices will be sent on a charge account 


“Single $17.30 per och LABORATORY ANIMALS « 


7 times in 1 year 16.00 per inch 
year inch err Mice, Rats, Hamsters, Guinea Pigs, 
52 times in 1 year «11.00 per inch Cate Dogs 
For PROOFS on it reach SCIENCE 4 
weeks before e es friday of of every week). MANOR FARMS « NEW YORK 


Purity of Strain Guaranteed 


AVOID DELAY .... Cash in Advance payment 
MUST be enclosed with ALL classified ads. BASIC [MANUFACTURERS 


See “Charges and Requirements” analytically wens LEUCINE, GLYCYLGLY 
DROXY L-PROLINE, L-ARGININE - 
tad other AMINO ACIDS 


| 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES|) || MEDIA rox 
Send for our catalogue 
FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


. Calif. 


For the Gest 


e MICROSCOPES 

e MICROTOMES 

e REFRACTOMETERS 
Equipment for Photomicrography 
Specialists in Leitz and Zeiss Equipment 
Write to 


102 West 42nd Street 
ERIC SOBOTKA CO. © is. NY. 


Biological, Nutritionol, Toxicologice! Studies 
for the Food, Drug ond Allied Industries 


48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Write for Free Booklet SC telling how we can publish 
your book. All subjects considered. New authors welcome. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 230 W. 41 St., New York 18, 


New.Food Ingredients - New Drugs 


TESTS NINHYDRIN 


il 


ic— 


GLYCOCYAMINE 
— | 86-28 131 St. Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 
6-Gl id 
ntire -Glucuronidase 
aller 25,000 Fishman Units per gram* (in ammonium sulfate). 
new HEINICKE Dry powder—stable temperature. Valuable in 
an etost assay. 
— micro” W.H.. et a. J. B. C. 173, 449 (1948). 
t Corcoran, A. C., et al., & clin’ Med. 36. 297 (1950). 
» illu minator Uricase 
ne Dry stable preparation from kidney—more potent 

than available commercial uricase preparations. [It 

rk 3 Sy Or. standardized, so that 5 mg. will catalyze the conversion 
— aspheric condensing, system. Equal or better than $60.00 of one micromole of uric acid to non-chromogenic end 
nals Piles Meme eter products in 90 minutes at 45° C*. 
eal * Wolfson, W. Q., et al., J. Expt. Med. 92, 121-27 (1950). 


Also available—Cytochrome C, vials of 50 mg. (10cc). 
Write jor catalog listing other important biochemicals, 


VIOBIN “Laboratories Monticello, Illinois 
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—The MARKET PLACE 


BOOKS + SERVICES + SUPPLIES «+ EQUIPMENT 


YOUR ad here reaches over 32,000 foremost scientists 
in the leading educational institutions, industrial 
laboratories, and research foundations in the U. S. 
and 76 foreign countries—at a very low cost 
CLASSIFIED: 20¢ per word, minimum charge $5.00. Use of 
Box Number counts as 10 additional words. Correct 
payment to SCIENCE must accompany ad. 
DISPLAY: Rates listed below—no charge for Box Number. 
Monthly invoices will be sent on a charge account basis 
—providing satisfactory credit is established. 
Single insertion $17.50 per inch 


7 times in 1 year 16.00 per inch 
13 times in 1 year 14.00 per inch 
26 times in 1 year 12.50 per inch 
52 times in 1 year 11.00 per inch 


For PROOFS on dispizy ads, ony must reach SCIENCE 
weeks before date of issue (Friday of every week). 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


All A mi no A ci d $ (natural, synthetic, unnatural), 
Rare Sugars, Biochemical Products, Reagents, New Pharma- 
——_ in stock. Write or phone PLaza 7-8171 for complete 
price list. 


7 Wi 60th . 
BIOS LABORATORIES, INC. Strect, 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


STAINS 


STARKMAN Biological Laboratory 461 Bloor St., W. 


Toronto, Canada 


ANIMAL CAGES AND ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 
BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
HOELTGE BROS., Inc. 
1919 Gest St, Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specific Gravity 


For the Cie of Specific Gravity 


° 
Minerals—Gems—and other substances. 
Write for leafiet HL-S 
R. P. CARGILLE 118 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


FOR BRUTE SERVICE— 

THIS LENS TEAM CAN’T FAIL! 

Stainless steel, solvent & heat-resist- 

ing cement, flawless optics, guaran- 

"INGS tee lifetime durability. Choice of 

TOX—$12.00 fied, tife, physical scientists and 
in educators everywhere. 


— 6.00 
ifiers, ultraviolet @ radiation equip- 


ment, scalers, geology & forestry materiel, drafting furniture. 


1861 HILLHURST AVE., LOS ANGELES 27,CALIF.U.S.A. 


RECONDITIONED MICROSCOPES 
Standard Makes from $40.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MONROE MICROSCOPE SERVICE 
P. O. Box 656 Rochester 2, New York 


Monomers ° 


Acrylate Esters—Allyl Esters—Allyl Methacrylate—Acrylyl 
Chloride—Butyl Acrylate—Cross Linking Agents—Cyclohexyl 
Methacrylate—Dially! Esters—Diallyl Maleate—Dental Mon- 
Glycol Dumethacrylate—Ethylenimines— 
Methacrylic Anhydride—Methacrylate Esters—Methacrylyl 
Chloride—Methoxyethy! Methacrylate—Methyl Vinyl Ketone 
—Vinyl Esters— Iodide—Vinyl Naphthalene—Vinyl 
Thiophene 

Over 200 Monomers for Specialty Uses. C 
and Plant Facilities for Custom Synth 
And Polymers. 


Monomer-Polymer, Inc. 
511 LANCASTER ST., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

SPECIAL GLASS APPARATUS 
Our glass blowing department is available for special 
scientific and technical glass apparatus made to 
specifications and drawings. Inquiries invited. 
Estimates furnished. 


MACHLETT & SON 
New York 10, N. Y. 


of Lal 4 


E. 
218 East 23rd St. 


50% MORE PER OZ. THAN GLASS 


CHARLES F. HUBBS & CO. 


The plastic coverslip that WILL NOT CURL! i 
EXO-KETON plastic COVERSLIPS | As 
PATENTED 
@ FLEXIBLE 22 mm round ...... $3.50 a thousand? A, 
e@ WILL NOT CUT FINGERS 24x40 mm ab ; 5.30 a thousand ¢, 
e VY THE PRICE OF GLASS—YIELD 24x50 mm ........ 6.05 a thousand 


Other sizes priced in proportion. 
* These prices apply to orders of $25. Smaller quantities available from local dealers. 


389 Lafayette St., N. Y. 3 


EST. 1855 
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as STRONG as the weakest link | GLASS ABSORPTION 


techniques many laboratory projects hrve failed to 
achieve conclusive results because of inconsistent re- 
agents. Years of experience in guinea pig comple- 
ment production have enabled Carworth Farms to 
produce a reagent the uniformity and dependability 
of which has been attested to by a constantly in- 
creasing d 


66 A E 99 Guinea Pig 

Complement 
Our large output enables us to pool the serum of 
no less than 100 guinea pigs per lot, assuring a more 
uniform titer. “VACSEAL” Complement is distributed 


in three sizes with a special diluent for restoration 
to the following amounts: 


3ce. Tec. 20ce. 


Makers of Complete Electrophoresus Apparatus 


For further information please write to: 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Klett-Summerson Photoelectric Colorimeters— 
Colorimeters — Nephelometers — Fluorimeters— 

NEW CITY Bio-Colorimeters — Comparators — Glass Stand- 


CARWORTH FARMS, INC. ° NEW YORK ards—Klett Reagents. 


Klett Manufacturin 
179 East 87 Street, New York, New Co. 


DENTAL CARIES and FLUORINE— 


7¥2 x 1014, clothbound, double column, XI + 111 pages 


FROM THE CONTENTS: 
H. Trendley Dean Epidemiological Studies in the United States 


Robert Weaver Epidemiological Studies in the British Isles and India 
T. Ockerse Fluorine and Dental Caries in South Africa : 
Philip Jay and Epidemiological Aspects of Oral Lactobacillus Counts in Fluoride 


Francis A. Arnold, jr. and Non-Fluoride Areas 
Wallace D. Armstrong Chemical Differences of Caries Susceptible and Immune Teeth 
and a Consideration of Food Sources of Fluorine 
Harold C. Hodge and Experimental Caries and a Discussion of the Mechanism of Caries 
Reidar F. Sognnaes nhibition by Fluorine 


F. J. McClure Nondental Physiological Effects of T-ace tities of Fluorine 

B. G. Bibby ba - =. — of Fluorides as a Method of Combatting 
enta 

Francis A. Arnold, jr. bk ge of Reducing Dental Caries by Increasing Fluoride 
nges 

Abel Wolman Fissline | ond the Public Water Supply 


Published in 1946, this volume is attracting increasing atten- 
tion today. $3.50—Cash order price to AAAS members $3.00 


TO: AAAS, 1515 Mass. Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Enclosed is $...........+. Please accept my order for 
DENTAL CARIES AND FLUORINE 


December 7, 1951 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


118th AAAS MEETING 
Philadelphia, December 26-31, 1951 


The list of hotels and the reservation coupon below are for your convenience in making your hotel 
room reservation in Philadelphia. Please send your application, not to any hotel directly, but to the 
AAAS Housing Bureau in Philadelphia and thereby avoid delay and confusion. The experienced Housing 
Bureau will make assignments promptly; a confirmation will be sent you in two weeks or less. Share a 
room with a colleague if you wish to keep down expenses. Mail your application now to secure your 
first choice of desired accommodations. 


HOTELS AND RATES PER DAY 
Hotel* Single Double Twin-Bedded Suites 

ADELPHIA* $5.00-$6.00 $7.50-$10.50 $10.00-$12.50 $25.00-$35.00 
BARCLAY $ 8.00-$12.00 $14.00-$25.00 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD*®  $4.50—$6.00 $8.00—$10.00 $ 9.00-$12.00 $20.00-$30.00 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN* $5.00-$7.50 $8.00-—$10.50 $11.00-$13.00 $18.00 
DRAKE $6.00 $ 7.00 $ 9.00 $15.00 
ESSEX $4.75-$5.00 $6.00-$ 8.50 $ 9.00-$10.00 
JOHN BARTRAM* $3.25-$4.50 $5.00-$ 8.00 $ 7.00-$ 9.00 
PENN SHERATON $5.00-$7.50 $7.50-$10.00 $ 8.00-$10.50 $12.00-$15.00 
RITZ-CARLTON* $7.00-$7.50 $11.00-$12.00 
ROBERT MORRIS $4.50-$5.00 $7.00-$ 8.00 $ 8.00 
ST. JAMES $4.00-$5.50 $6.00-$ 8.00 $ 6.50-$ 9.00 
SYLVANIA* $ 9.00-$11.00 $18.00 
WARWICK $ 9.00-$12.00 $22.00-$24.00 

Cots added to a room are $2.50 each; dormitory style rooms (for 5 or more) are $3.50 per person. 
% Hotels starred have sessions in their public rooms. For a dist of | fake ng of om participating society and section, 
please see Association Affairs, Science, August 24, or The 


—————-—————-— THIS IS YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION COUPON ——————-—-—-—-—-.- 


AAAS Housing Bureau 
Architects Building (1st Floor) 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the 118th Meeting of the AAAS: 
TYPE OF ACCOMMODATION DESIRED 


Date of Application ...............: 


...Single Room(s) Desired Rate ......... Maximum Rate ......... 

. .Double Room(s) Desired Rate ......... Maximum Rate ......... Number in Party ........ 
.+.Twin-Bedded Room(s) Desired Rate ......... Maximum Rate ......... 

. Suite (s) Desired Rate ......... Maximum Rate ......... Sharing this room will be: 


0 coin hopes (Enumerate persons here and attach list giving name and address of each person, including yourself) 


CHOICE OF HOTEL 


(These must be indica 


ADDRESS 


Mail this now to the Housing Bureau. Rooms will be assigned and confirmed in order of receipt of reservation. 
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The study of the structures of organic compounds 
has always been difficult to present to the student with- 
out the use of expensive models. The latest develop- 
ment for student study is a low-cost, compact set of 
models with which three-dimensional representations of 
molecules can be <asily produced. 


The set was develo according to the suggestions 
of Professor George F. Wright and other members of 
the department of chemistry of the University of 
Toronto. Colored wood balls represent atoms; ¥” di- 
ameter coil springs represent multiple and cyclic valence 
bonds. Four holes, drilled at angles of 119° 28’ in the 
black carbon balls, allow formation of the tetrahedron 
postulated by van’t Hoff and LeBel; this arrangement 
permits showing diastereoisomerism and enantiomerism 
of substances such as lactic and tartaric acid. 


Three lengths of springs include: 35 C-aliphatic 
bonds, 112”; 35 C-hydrogen bonds, 1” (both aliphatic 
and hydrogen bonds correspond to bond radii of C-C 


and C-H as outlined by Pauling in Nature of the Chem- 
ical Bond), and 15 C-aromatic bonds, 14%” (for the 
formation of symmetrical benzenoid forms). 


The colored balls, 4%” in diameter, include: 30 Car- 
bon (black); 30 Hydrogen (white); 12 Oxygen (red); 
18 Halogens (green); 5 Nitrogen (orange); 5 Sulfur 
(yellow). The diameter of the holes permits use of cut 
household matches for rigid bonds in permanent models. 


No. 71307 Molecular Model set is sold -»mplete with 


instructions for $5.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Scientific Instruments + 
1700 Irving Park Road + 


Laboratory Supplies 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - NEWARK - BOSTON 
WASHINGTON - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO 


SANTA CLARA - 


LOS ANGELES - 
MONTREAL - VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 
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THE SPENCER 


 SCHOLAR’S MICROSCOPE 


Py 1 


te 


HOW THE AO No. 78 SCHOLAR’S 
MICROSCOPE CUTS TEACHING TIME 


1. 
2. 


Easy to learn to use. 


Single focusing control—fast 
and precise. 


Factory-focused built-in light 
source eliminates time con- 
suming and frequently faulty 
substage adjustments. 


Reversed arm position gives 
clearer view of specimen 


‘stage, objectives, and 


diaphragm openings. 


Since we are currently supplying both military 
and civilian needs, instrument deliveries 


cannot always be immediate. 


‘e The reports keep coming in— 
yes, the AO Scholar’s Microscope 
does save time in teaching students 


microscopy. 


This radically new idea in micro- 
scopes has proven a boon to science 
teachers. The built-in light source 
assures permanently aligned 
illumination and consequently better 
optical performance with mu ‘: 

less adjustment. Low overall height 
increases comfort in operation. 
Locked-in parts reduce maintenance 
costs. ‘Spring-loaded’ focusing 
mechanism protects slides against 
damage. See your AO distributor 

or write Dept. Z1. 


American @ Optical 


Comrany. 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION ¢ BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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